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Machinery and Politics. 


Madame de Stael used to say that politics were the greatest 
of pursuits, and perhaps it was her devotion to politics that led 
Napoleon to dislike her so intensely. He also thought highly of 
politics, and liked to have his own way in them too well to brook 
a critic and an intruder, especially if it werea woman. But wo- 
man though she were, Madame de Stael expressed the conviction 
of most men of affairs, who once concerned themselves with poli- 
tics almost exclusively, and only in recent times have begun to 
devote themselves to industrial matters and the management of 
machinery. And by reason of the devotion of the ablest men to 
politics, it has come to pass that most history, so far written in 
the world, is a history of politics in the wide sense, since politics 
also include wars as part of the affairs of States. And therefore 
we have the story of mankind written in a theatrical pageantry of 
conflicts—‘‘ drum and trumpet history,”’ as it ts called—from the 
time of Adam down, as if there were no interest so weighty. 
And weighty it unquestionably is to a great degree, since the 
conquest of one people by another determines its progress there- 
after. Yet less weighty is it than one at first thinks, since the 
‘battles of kites and crows’’ are in no way of consequence to 
progress, and nine-tenths of the battles of mankind have been 
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equally resultless to civilization. The only thing important in 
the wars of Alexander the Great was his conquest of Greece, and 
the only thing of consequence in the wars of Czesar was the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia, which gave him primacy in Rome, whether for 
Rome’s good or ill is still a contention. And real insignificance 
in like manner would probably attach to most of the vaunted bat- 
tles of great chieftains, who have met and fought like bulls ina 
pasture field for the leadership of the herd whose welfare they 
confused with their own, being equally ignorant of the true wel- 
fare of both. 

Now when politics have not been occupied with foreign wars 
they have nearly always been busy with domestic broils; the his- 
tory of struggling factions and individuals to realize themselves 
and gain possession of the property of the State. The whole 
contention in every case, however disguised under the titles of pa- 
triotism, duty, virtue, public good, has in reality been a conten- 
tion for the means of subsistence in one way or another. Nations 
fought to get possession of each other’s territory, cities, war-gear 
and other property. Rival leaders in the same community 
plotted, schemed and killed for the same purpose of getting con- 
trol of the resources of the State. Property was and is the ulti- 
mate object of the whole matter—whether it be the latest French- 
men seeking to get the Rhine as a boundary, or the Southern Con- 
federacy seeking to keep its property in slaves, or Balmaceda 
fighting for the government of Chili. In general it is always 
some Ahab plotting for Naboth’s vineyard. 

The noise and pomp of great affairs have concealed their real 
object even from the chief actors in them to the great loss of 
mankind. For if property had been earlier recognized to be the 
ultimate purpose of all conflict and all sovereignty, it seems likely 
that mankind would sooner have struck upon the expedient of 
trying to increase property by industry rather than by the plun- 
der of each other. In that case, we might have had inventions 
in the place of battles, and factories in the place of feuds and fac- 
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tions, with a history of mankind something like a history of rea- 
sonable beings, rather than our existing chronicle of brigands on 
land and pirates at sea fighting to the death for the miserable 
subsistence which any one had managed to secure. Our great 
history then might have been of Carthage and commerce, instead 
of Rome and robbery. 

But the origin of the human race in a family of animals 
rudely trained by nature to fight for what was, rather than to look 
for what might be, forbade any peaceful line of early develop- 
ment. The animal imagination was too dull and weak to see pos- 
sibilities over the head of actualities, and to prefer the creation of 
goods to the capture of them. And so long as capture was likely 
to give more property to the powerful than creation, capture was 
recognized as the highest pursuit—since that which obtains most 
is always most admired. And since it is only within recent times 
that industry has become more profitable than either war or poli- 
tics, it is only lately that industry has begun to be recognized as 
either so important or so honorable as the others. But its day is 
coming, indeed has already come in this country, and is on its 
rapid way in Europe also to general recognition and supremacy. 
It is indeed the day of the millionaire instead of the robber baron, 
the power of the capitalist instead of the military conqueror. 
And the change is immensely for the better—as much as produc- 
tion is better than plundering. 

This advance is clearly throwing politics with its two pom- 
pous attendants, war and diplomacy, into the background to a 
wonderful degree. So that we already find in our own land, that 
politics are getting relegated as an occupation to an inferior class 
of men compared with those who formerly busied themselves 
about them. Only now and then does a man of distinctly supe- 
rior fibre appear in political ranks or attempt to direct political 
movements. The great outcry of the press and the moralist is 
indeed that this is sadly the case; that now it is impossible for a 
man of genius, or of high social position, or of fine education to 
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succeed in politics. And it is bitterly averred that the change has 
come from corruption in political affairs and the degradation of 
social standards. Lamentations to this purpose are as plenty as 
after-dinner speeches, or as caucus harangues, and are received in 
perfect credence as true by the community. 

But a truer view would be, not that society has become more 
corrupt than formerly, but that politics have been found to be so 
distinctly an inferior pursuit to commerce and industry, that they 
are left to inferior men. Superior men are able to do better in 
other callings which require larger capacity and more disciplined 
intelligence. For it is now felt, even if not yet seen or said, that 
politics can wag along somehow or other under imperfect guid- 
ance without serious detriment to the community, so long as 
wealth-producing interests are unhindered, and are managed by 
men of ability enough to make them succeed. In other words, 
the vital interest is transferred from the field of politics, where it 
never belonged, to the field of production, where it always was 
in reality. And so far we can call it a distinct progress for hu- 
manity—an important advance from the ‘‘sound and fury’”’ of 
things to the heart of reality at the centre of things. For the 
centre of affairs, as we said, was always wealth, and when the 
interests of wealth-production are cared for, all other matters are 
sure to find themselves comparatively secure and well. But 
when property goes by the board, as in a devastating conflict— 
like the thirty years’ war in Germany for example—all other 
things are ruined with it. 

And so we see the people of Connecticut at the present mo- 
ment tranquilly pursuing their affairs unconcerned, while the 
State Government is in dispute between rival parties, although 
half so much difficulty in commercial matters would convulse the 
population with distress and apprehension. 

The retrograde development of politics is seen clearly in Eu- 
rope, where more and more the great industrialist, who has made 
his millions, outshines and supplants the great general, statesman, 
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publicist, or what not in public regard. Some Baron Hirsch with 
his money and his liberality is able to buy up a Prince of Wales 
and other nobility. Some Rothschild with a few financiers is reck- 
oned as the fourth estate of Europe, without whose consent no 
monarch can go to war, and no statesman arrange his finances. 
Here then we see plainly the gradual retirement of politics to the 
second or third place in matters of importance, and the usurpation 
of the first place by the crownless potentates of industry. And 
indeed they need no crown, since their power is sufficiently effect- 
ive and stable without it. 

Now what has placed the capitalist above the noble, and in- 
dustry above politics, is machinery. To it is due that vast multi- 
plication of wealth which has made mankind comfortable, free 
and intelligent, and released it from the grasp of the soldier and 
the diplomatist. Machines have done for man what armies and 
politics could never do. They have given him command of the 
resources of nature to such an extent, that he can get more out of 
her than he can get out of his fellow men. And so his attention 
has been distracted from his fellows, who could give him little, to 
nature, who could give him much, to the great advantage of all. 
And since, as we said, means of subsistence are the main object 
of every body at bottom, the interest of mankind has raised in- 
dustry, which concerns production of wealth, above politics, 
which concern the distribution of wealth (as to who should have 
what there was), and changed the method of human endeavor so 
far. 

And since politics have taken a back seat for reasons so sub- 
stantial, it is useless to try to put them in front again. In front 
they never will be, because they do not deserve to be, and because 
they cannot support as many men in a healthy human condition 
as industry can. Government is indeed nothing, except as it 
helps the governed to live better than without it, that is more 
richly, and since industry can beat government out of sight in 
this capacity, why industry is sure to get the greater following. 
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How assured this position is, one may easily gather from the 
present state of politics among ourselves. Every year we have 
a great political convulsion , which might better be called a great 
quadrennial circus or festivity as to who shall be chosen to be our 
next President. Orators orate and caucuses gather, and con- 
ventions resolve, and the newspapers begin to froth, and the 
street and the market to bubble into discussion about the merits 
of platforms and persons, untila veritable gale of excitement 
seems to be sweeping over the land, threatening all institutions 
and principles with speedy destruction. Then one of the candi- 
dates is chosen and everybody relapses to their wonted pursuits 
with the utmost nonchalance, as if conscious that nothing vital has 
occurred, notwithstanding the outcry, and fully contented if only 
business may be good, and the average consumption of people go 
on as usual. But when a like convulsion overtakes the business 
world it is succeeded by a prolonged prostration which all our 
people feel to the outer circumference of their being, and lament 
with such ceaseless iteration as shows how deep the hurt goes, 
and how baneful are its consequences. In other words the things 
of politics are esteemed to be occasional and temporary, while the 
things of industry are constant and eternal. 

Now we read from time to time labored and rebuking arti- 
cles on the duty of good citizens to engage in politics. These re- 
hearse the old and undisputed notions that politics are a patriotic 
duty calling for ‘‘ consecration and purity and sacrifice,’’ that 
‘their present narrowness and partisanship and selfishness,’’ are a 
dross to be purged away, leaving a pure gold of devotion to the 
nation’s welfare. ‘‘ Our present method breeds the cynicism that 
politics are a dirty business without hope of better to come,”’ says 
Prof. R. E. Thompson lately at Plymouth. Prof. Thompson is 
an economist of the large school which imagines economics to be 
a special study secluded from society, as otherwise he might have 
spared his lamentation, seeing, what is quite certain, that it 
would be absolutely barren and resultless; and seeing besides 
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that its barrenness does not signify, since politics are taking a 
secondary place and falling into inferior hands, because some- 
thing better is supplanting them, that better is industrial pur- 
suits and the increase of wealth which is real well-being. The 
Swiss and the Scots defended their lean territories for ages va- 
liantly, and retired to their poverty-stricken homes benefited by 
all their victories little in comparison with the benefits which fac- 
tories and railroads have poured lavishly upon them in the last 
half century. So he is doing far more for his native land to-day 
who is superintending or advancing great industrial enterprises, 
than he who is drilling armies, or managing, as well as the ele- 
ments permit, the party and the politics of his locality. He is 
producing something, whereas the politician is only conserving 
whatis. The first adds to felicity, the second only keeps the peace, 
and what the inventor is to the policeman, ‘hat is the industrialist 
to the politician. 

We are not saying that politics have no importance; we are 
only saying they have not the first importance. But we may go 
further and say, that devotion to industries rapidly tends to make 
mere politics insignificant. Industrial populations are of ne- 
cessity peaceful, law-abiding and busy. They cannot concern 
themselves forever with the arid questions as to who shall be in, 
or who out, or whether the nation shall ally itself with Germany 
or France, or whether it shall annex Mexico or Canada, or leave 
them as they are. These noisy inutilities which a century ago 
might have fanned to flame the emotions of “‘ patriots’’ and di- 
plomatists, and bred costly and wasting wars, now blow light as 
zephyrs. upon the national feeling, causing no ripple of inter- 
est. Premier Rudini may demand and fume at the head of his 
militant State, yet, though we have little defense of fleet and fort 
we shall only smile and think of bluster, as we go on our indus- 
trial way, since we are concerned with increased production, which 
like the magnetic mountain that drew all the nails out of Sin- 
bad’s ship, draws the Italians themselves out of their homes to 
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ours, and makes them friends because they cannot afford to be 
foes. The assured peace which politics have in vain tried to es- 
tablish ever since the first anthropoids became men and _ brothers, 
hovers over the domains of the industrial, relegating politics toa 
small corner and crowning comfortable wealth in the place of 
quarrelsome princes. The Emperor William may set all London 
agog for a week, as did Buffalo Bill with his show, but the chim- 
neys of Manchester and Birmingham are more important than 
England’s relation to the Triple Alliance, or Lord Salisbury’s 
permanence at Westminster. Lovers of pomp and ceremony and 
aristocracies may regret the change and still condemn ‘“‘ the mad 
race for wealth ’’ of commercial eras, but we shall not join in their 
fulminations, seeing that the people are coming to great prosperity 
through the works of machinery, and the long tribulation of ‘‘the 
commons’’ from the days of the cave men to the present is pass- 
ing slowly away, though with many a struggle and long-lingering 
misery. 

Daily do machines multiply, and daily their power increases. 
The pace of invention is rapid, and each invention adds its own 
contribution to human well-being. And they who wish well for 
their kind will join the great army of those who are increasing 
the supplies of society, adding to its wealth, enjoyment, variety, 
and security, while lesser men are busy with politics, administra- 
tions, executives and majorities. It matters less how these go— 
the more production is increased. 

So far we have advanced on the road to enthroning indus- 
try as supreme, that industrial questions are now dethroning po- 
litical issues. They are themselves, as master, now using politi- 
cians as servants, and our new parties no longer discuss govern- 
ment and rights and jurisdictions, but inter-state commerce laws, 
free coinage, protection or free trade, banking or land and the 
like. Democrat and Republican are submerged in industrial 
issues. Our contentions are now as to wages, trusts and copy- 
rights. And these matters have shown the door to such oid issues 
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as South and North, State rights, and United States rights, in 
which there was so much feeling and so little benefit. The reason 
isthat machinery has made a community so rich and happy in the 
main, that its main intent is to be still richer and happier by add- 
ing to its goods—its means of pleasure, of long life, and domestic 
elevation. The great truth isnow becoming visible in the whole 
human movement, that machinery which increases production is 
doing for the world what culture and colleges, churches and 
prayers, politics and diplomacies, patriots and soldiers,could never 
do. It is procuring for mankind a reasonable and improving 
existence wherein human faculties can be fully employed and hu- 
man happiness finally assured. Of course all this seems very 
hum-drum and prosaic compared with the ‘‘pride and circumstance 
of glorious war,’’ the procession of prelates, the magnificence 
of diplomats, the triumph of parties, and the romantic surround- 
ings that attend all the rivalries and strifes for mastery in human 
affairs. A prize fight, a boat race, a great law suit are more stir- 
ring than the establishment of factories or the construction of a 
railroad. But for all that the latter are more excellent, and 
modern development opens the more excellent way. It substi- 
tutes for the annals of slaughter the olives of plenty. It looks to 
happy homes for its testimonials, and not to the thunders of ar- 
tillery. It concerns itself with the prosperity of the masses, and 
not with the glory of a few, like generals and statesmen. And it 
aims at elevating the whole of mankind. 

















The Ethical Influence of Invention. 
III 

As to production, the facts given in the earlier part of this 
article must suffice. There can be no question in regard to this 
feature of the influence of inventions. 

With inventions there came the discussions and agitations of 
England for the amelioration of the condition of operatives, re- 
sulting in less hours of labor, machinery guarded against acci- 
dent, and all the beneficent laws for the elevation of British fac- 
tory workers to plain men and women. This work is still in- 
complete, but is progressive. 

The inevitable result of machinery, to enable man to secure a 
livelihood in less time than of old, is grand in itself, if none other 
had been secured. But this is not so much the effect of legisla- 
tion as of changed conditions brought about by the use of inven- 
tions. It must be considered that as the time required to earn a 
living grows shorter, civilization grows up, and that any system 
which demands of a man all his time, or a great portion of it for 
the earning of mere subsistence is demoralizing in all respects. 

It cannot be successfully denied that the direct influence of 
inventions has been felt in the three ways I have just outlined 
—the increase in wages (and by this I mean the increase in actual 
earnings in a given time),—the reduction of working time, and 
the decreased cost of articles of consumption, whereby wages are 
made more efficient. 

Another exceedingly important influence which has grown 
from the division of labor by the use of machinery in production 
relates to the length of life and to the means of comfortable living. 
We are told that in the good old times there were not so many 
sick or feeble people as now. This is true, because they died. 
The feeble could not live under the old conditions; only the most 
robust and sturdiest physical natures could survive, and none 
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others were seen. To-day the presence of feeble men and women 
of advancing years does not show degeneracy of the race; they 
must be looked upon as a living glory of our civilization, which 
enables them to exist. It shows elevation of the race, and that 
now, under the conditions of life, as the result of all the various 
inventions which look to the comfortable existence of people, the 
comparatively feeble can not only live, but can, if they choose, 
support themselves in great measure; for feeble and dainty 
hands can perform work to which in the good old time only a 
giant would have been assigned. I need not specify the lines on 
which invention has perfected or established these conditions. 
They are too familiar to every one. In warm and comfortable 
clothing, in water-proof material, in heating and lighting, in a 
thousand ways, invention has carried with it comfortable condi- 
tions, increased health, and an increased longevity; for now the 
average life is at least 10 per cent. higher than in the olden time. 

The beauty, the art, the enthusiasm, which belong to good 
morals can only grow to the wage receiver with a high order of 
employment and the division of labor, and with a high order of 
employment not only for profit, but for recreation—for art even. 
The age of inventions, or periods given to the development and 
practical adaptation of natural laws, raises all people coming 
under their influence to a higher intellectual level, to a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the world’s great march of progress. 

Low grades of labor are constantly giving place to educated 
labor. The man who used to do the most detestable form of 
work is being displaced by the professional who superintends 
some device brought into use by invention; and the constant pro- 
motion of luxuries to the grade of necessaries of life also marks 
the forward steps of civilization and positively demands the fullest 
play of the ingenuity of man to place them withinreach. By in- 
vention, what were luxuries to one class are now the necessaries 
of life to a class that might be ccensidered below the line. The 
manufacturer often finds that he is obliged to sell for old metal the 
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grand mechanical construction of a decade ago. Old successes 
are constantly giving place to the new, which make old mechani- 
cal perfections bungling in our present sight, and they must be 
destroyed to give place to the new. An examination carried on 
in any direction demonstrates the proposition that all progress, 
every step in advance, is over apparent destruction, and, like 
the march of every pioneer who startles the world with his discov- 
eries, and by them benefits his kind, is over the graves of men 
individually, or over their aspirations. Ignorance in men, as well 
as the man of ignorance, is in the way of progress, and must give 
way to intelligence. 

As space and time have been overcome, inordinate differences 
in values have been overcome; the markets of the world have 
been equalized, sectional resources have become cosmopolitan in 
their character, as peoples of all the world have become acquainted. 
All these influences have disarranged trade, and upset old princi- 
ples. We of the present time are living in a transition period of 
readjustment, or rather adjustment, that is like the early days of 
convalescence from fever,—painful from lingering weakness, but 
joyous in the full knowledge of progress. In this adjustment in- 
dividuals go down. The divine plan to perfect all the creations 
which make up the universe takes no notice of individuals, and 
is apparently prodigal of human life; but goes on with the work, 
crushing if it need be, killing if it must, but always polishing, 
always purifying, always perfecting. 

The wheel of progress rolls on, destroying the old as it rolls, 
crushing out ignorance; but it rolls all the time, and man is 
often obliged to give way before it, as the old machine is thrown 
aside forthenew. Educated labor, as the pioneer, must step over 
human graves, over buried ambitions and lost opportunities; the 
law is infallible, even if in our short-sightedness we call it cruel. 

All the benefits of the division of labor and the application 
of invention, like the reduction of working time, corresponding 
increase of wages, the decreased cost of production, etc., are 
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benefits particularly marked during the past century, and they 
have given to man a wonderfully enhanced power to command 
what rulers a century ago, with all the appointments of war and 
the adjuncts of unlimited exchequers, could not command. The 
individual profits, as well as his kind, which claims the reward 
of improved conditions. We can hardly realize that there should 
have ever been a time when a linen sheet was worth 32 days of 
common labor, and when a gridiron cost from 4 to 12 days of 
labor. Nor can we hardly comprehend the moral influence which 
has come in other directions. It is hard to understand that even 
within the memory of men now living the first change in the way 
of speed in transportation or in the interchange of intelligence 
came to the world. Prior to the generation which precedes the 
present, the fastest time that could be made was through the 
speed of man, or of horses, or of sailing vessels, except, perhaps, 

in the occasional transmission of intelligence by signals. Oddly 
as the purely economic changes seem to us, they yet strike us with 

much less marvel than the reflection that Cyrus, when he had 
turned the river Euphrates from its channel and captured the city 
of Babylon, could inform his associates at home of his feat as 
quickly as could Washington the American Congress of the defeat 
of Cornwallis; or that Alexander after the battle of Arbela, 

could send the news of his great victory for civilization to his 
capital in the same time it took Jackson to inform the government 
of the United States that the British army had surrendered to him 
at New Orleans, by which he won the already granted peace for 
this country. 

It has been reserved for the age of machinery, and for ma- 
chinery itself, to cure the difficulties in the way of national and 
grand movements, which beset the governments existing back of 
this epoch, and now the great engineering enterprises of the day 
are being developed, and are thus solving the problem of how to 
relieve congested cities and of how to give to the wage worker, 
who must save time as between his lodging and his work, the 
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benefit of healthful surroundings in the country. Rapid transit, 
through the application of electricity to street cars in the city of 
Boston within a few months, has added one-half hour of the day 
to the working man’s available time. This is the result of 
invention, and has a moral influence, for it betters his condition, 
helps him to a higher plane, facilitates social intercourse, and in 
every way gives him better opportunities for enjoying all that be- 
longs to his environment. 

These grand movements are the movements of great com- 
munities, but by inventive skill, by the application of ingenuity, 
the gain to the individual has been exceedingly marked, and per- 
haps in a more specific way than tocommunities at large. 

To create is the province of the Omnipotent. The second 
great attribute, through the agencies established by Omnipotence, 
is to develop, and this allies man to his Creator. Can such a 
thought be illustrated by figures? Most surely; for educational 
labor, with applied natural forces, has developed a pound of cot- 
ton costing 13 cents into muslin which sells for 80 cents; into 
chintz which sells for $4. It has developed 75 cents worth of 
common iron ore into $5 worth of bar iron; $10 worth of horse 
shoes; $180 worth of table knives; $6,800 worth of fine needles; 
$29,480 worth of shirt buttons; $200,000 worth of watch springs; 
$400,000 worth of hair springs, and $2,500,000 worth of pallet ar- 
bors (c). Intelligent, skilled labor, with its product of mind, has 
accomplished this, and the individual, as well as the State, has 
profited by the development. Under such development a com- 
mon man can ride to his work or upon his travels in palaces that 
would have been the envy of kings, and he can send the word of 
his arrival with a flash. He has learned that as the wants of a 
free people increase so also do their means of supply, and that 
‘contentment with one’s lot is the virtue of the subjects of a des- 
potically governed and non-progressive state, and self-denial the 
virtue of a poor and unprosperous people;’’ and he has learned 


too, that the ranks of the skilled and intelligent workmen are not 
c. Technical Education. By Geo, Woods, LL. D , Pittsburg, 1874. 
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thinned by the workhouse and the penitentiary, but that the 
ranks of ignorant labor are prolific in stocking such institutions. 
He will learn in the future that diversity of employment, and the 
consequent practical versatility if his talents, will enable him to 
secure the essentials of life in a few hours, and that he can swell 
his income by artistic employment so as to command articles 
otherwise denied him. 

The inevitable result, as it seems to me tobe, is, that while 
we shall always have the unfortunate with us, made so from a va- 
riety of causes, all this will be palliated to a large degree by the 
capacity to use inventions to not only employ one’s time, when 
enfeebled, upon profitable work, but also to bring with such em- 
ployment corresponding joy. 

The common man has learned furthermore, or he will learn, 
that the sacredness of private property lies in the fundamental 
principle or instinct of self-preservation—in fact that private 
property finds its institution in this instinct; for property is the 
means by which not only is self preserved, but by which species 
may be perpetuated. His experience with invention teaches him 
this, and that from a rude instrument of toil he has become an in- 
telligent exponent of hidden laws; that he is not simply an ani- 
mal, wanting an animal’s contentment, but that he is something 
more, and wants the contentment which belongs to the best en- 
vironments. To accomplish these things it is desirable to increase 
his ability to consume, and this is done by improving his physi- 
cal and moral conditions. So the nearer we get to the point 
where a man shall have control of mechanical powers, thereby 
simplifying muscular motions, the quicker will be his physical 
condition improved—not his mere muscular strength developed, 
but his sound physical condition—for the higher will be the effi- 
ciency of his mere muscular labor, and it is certainly true that 
the higher physical condition begets the better moral condition. 

Every machine that is invented marks some progress ina 
useful art; it accomplishes some useful end not before attained, or 
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it does some old work better and cheaper. It makes more valu- 
able the day’s work of an operative. ‘‘ The man who rides the 
mowing machine all day should get more than the man who 
swings the scythe; and the weaver in the cotton mill should get 
more than the weaver at a hand loom; partly because labor is a 
unit as well as capital, partly because some machinery must be 
very skillfully, and all of it very carefully used, and partly be- 
cause so much more grass is cut and so much more cloth is made. 
The advantage of machinery should not belong exclusively to 
capital,’’ and civilization must see to it that the advantages of in- 
ventions are equitably adjusted. 

The argument that the use of machinery brings into indus- 
trial work an ignorant class of workers is often made by men 
who see in machinery the arch enemy of the mechanic. The 
argument is entirely baseless. There is no more ignorance in the 
world on account of inventions, but by their perfections an igno- 
rant class can often do perfectly what an intelligent class used to 
bungle over, and at the same time the intelligence of the ignorant 
is raised. The ignorant laborer of to-day is, in all that makes up 
condition, more than the peer of the true skilled workman of a 
few generations ago; and the fact that as the country increases in 
wealth, the numbers employed in miscellaneous industries and 
what Mr. Wells calls incorporeal functions, (that is as artists, 
teachers, and others who minister to taste and comfort in a way 
that can hardly be called material), increase disproportionately to 
those engaged in the production of the great staples, answers the 
idea that inventions foster ignorance in production. Inventions 
have, indeed, superinduced the congregation of ignorant laborers, 
and thereby given one appearance of creating ignorant labor. 

Phillips Bevan, of England, writing in 1877 of the industrial 
classes of his country, remarked that ‘‘ few people are aware of 
the immense development of the last twenty-five years found in 
the condition for the better of English operatives especially, 
whether in a monetary, social, educational, sanitary, or legislative 
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light. It is very doubtful whether the bulk of the workingmen 
themselves take heed of the strides they have made, or of how 
little they have to lament that the ‘good old times’ are past and 
gone;’’ and Mr. Bevan might have added, that in most of the 
directions named by him, invention had been the cause, for it was 
not until the factory system was thoroughly fixed as the indus- 
trial system of England, that the Parliament of England began 
to make changes looking to the education of the masses. 

What a commentary is this hardly won development upon the 
fantastical and pernicious sentiment, with which the pessimistic 
philosopher calls up ages and conditions from which it is the 
greatest of blessings that we have been wholly delivered! 

In art directions the development has been as great as in the 
purely mechanical field; for, by the aid of “mechanical powers, the 
work of our artisans is rapidly making the taste of the people ar- 
tistic, since trained and inventive skill, as exhibited in machinery, 
puts art into wood and metal, showing “‘ the highest discipline of 
the mental faculties, the direction and the subordination of all its 
manifestations for some clearly-defined purpose.’’ Every step 
marks some progress in industrial art. The stove manufacturer, 
in order to meet the demands of the common people, in the pro- 
duction of his goods must secure the services of an artist, that 
the design of the kitchen or the parlor stove shall not offend the 
artistic eye. 

The ethical influence of the more modern system has been 
marked indeed, and especially in our own country, for the Amer- 
ican workman demands, as a necessity, the culture to be gained 
by reading, music, and the lyceum, and from his moral and edu- 
cational standpoint he participates in the Government, and has 
raised from his ranks some of our very best and most revered 
Chief Magistrates, State and National, and he will demand in the 
future, general admission to the ranks of the aristocracy of mind, 
where his name even now occupies so bright a place. 

The development resulting from the influence of inventions 
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has reached the economic side of industry, and this economic side, 
as it is better understood by our workingmen, will bring about 
truer and happier industrial relations. At present the manufac- 
turing world is often disturbed by a succession of strikes and 
labor controversies. Let us not, indeed, make the mistake of as- 
signing the cause of such strikes and controversies to retrogres- 
sion, or to supposed increasing antagonism, or to any anarchistic 
desire to destroy or in any way abridge the grand results of the 
past developments. On the other hand think for a moment that 
the man who works for wages has been taught to realize the con- 
ditions of a higher civilization; has been taught to appreciate, 
understand, and desire still greater mental, moral, and social pro- 
gress. He has been taught, and through invention enabled, to 
enjoy art, and music, and literature; to understand that he is one 
of the sovereigns of the land; that he is a political and a moral 
factor, and with all this he finds he still keeps the position of a 
wage receiver in enterprises in which his skill, as well as his 
hand, is a necessity. The honest and intelligent workman, so 
far as he is engaged in the controversies of the day, is the con- 
servator of all the required forces of industry, but he seeks in 
this conservation to become more closely allied to the factor of 


capital, which without him is dead material. He begins to see 
that while he has outgrown, through the aid of inventions, the 
purely physiological relations which labor bears to production, 
that is, the position of the animal, he now furnishes the devel- 


oped mental qualities of the man, and seeing this he vitalizes the 
material side of production, which is capital. He therefore asks 
that he may become more closely associated with capital in the 
great productive enterprises of the day, and also secure a more 
just share of the benefits arising from the use of machinery than 
now falls to him. How a new system shall be established, with 
perfect justice to capital and labor, recognizing the moral forces 
at work contemporaneously with the industrial, is the problem 
of the age. I feel so sure that this problem will be solved on the 
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broadest business basis, through the practical application of the 
moral principles of co-operative work, that I have little anxiety 
for the industrial future of the country. I know no one element 
can come in as a panacea for ills, but I feel morally certain that 
a combination of elements can be so applied, and will be so ap- 
plied, as to relieve industry of its present apparent warfare. 
Progress has been so rapid that we fail to see the intelligence 
underlying the industrial controversies. Ignorance, selfishness, 
and maybe dishonesty are all interwoven with intelligence, and 
sometimes so closely, that it seems as if the unhappy conditions 
subordinated those of intelligence, and this leads many to think 
that mechanical development has reached such a point that it is 
safe, and they have the courage to declare that we have arrived 
at the end of the segime of machinery; so, indeed, we have, but 
it is the first end, and not the end they would have it, which 
really would mean retrogression. 

The development must go on. The future of the achieve- 
ments of inventive genius, in the mechanical, chemical and other 
sciences is bright indeed, and holds out to humanity its best boons 
and most munificent endowments, not only in moral and indus- 
trial directions, but in a better, and a greater, and a more equal 
diffusion of wealth, and all that wealth means. Machinery is 
young; in fact, it is only the forerunner of great undiscovered 
wonders which will make the inventions of the past seem like 
toys thrown away, as childhood steps into manliness through 
growth, through strength, and through perfection, which in itself 
is weakness as compared with the perfection of the invisible 
power, the manifestation of whose presence constantly reminds 
us that the future holds the golden age, and not the past. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 














Public Obstruction to Industrial Progress. 


Whoever is at all familiar with the newspaper and periodical 
literature of the day must have noticed that, running through 
nearly all of it, there is an element of marked unfriendliness, be- 
coming oftentimes a fierce hostility, to the principles and meth- 
ods of our industrial progress and to the men that are largely 
promoting it. That the organs of Socialists, Nationalists, the 
Farmers’ Alliance people, e¢ id omne genus, should be strongly 
characterized by this unfriendly feeling is not to be wondered at, 
since their constituents are radically opposed to some one or more 
of the essential principles of the competitive system; but that 
such representative journals as the Boston Herald avd Springfield 
Republican, the New York Times and Evening Post, the Chicago 
Tribune, Louisville Journal and St. Louis Republican, whose spirit 
and purposes are far from revolutionary, should also play a leading 
part in this kind of business obstructiveness, is in a way surprising. 
For example, when recently the question of granting the New York 
Elevated Railroad Company the right to make much needed im- 
provements in its terminal facilities was under discussion, almost 
the entire city press broke out in a chorus of denunciation of it, 
not because of any real opposition to the proposition, but because 
it was asked by a rich corporation. And when a few years ago, 
the New York Central Railroad Cempany offered to construct for 
the city a rapid transit system from 42d Street to the foot of 
Broadway, the proposition was so ungenerously and unjustly 
treated that it was speedily and indignantly withdrawn. 

By the concentration of capital in the carrying trade of this 
country, its wealth has been increased and cheapened, and dis- 
tributed to all its inhabitants to a far greater extent andin a much 
more equitable manner than could have been possible by any 
other method. It is not true therefore that these great corpora- 
tions have enriched themselves at the expense of the commu- 
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nity. ‘Whether they have been selfish or benevolent in their in- 
tentions, the results of their efforts have been beneficial. 

The railroad system which they devised and administered was 
organized in accordance with the law of the interdependence of 
individuals and classes in society, and hence they could not make 
through it their own fortunes without adding at the same time 
something at least to the fortunes of everybody. What they de- 
serve on the whole, therefore, from their fellow-countrymen is not 
curses, but blessings, and a good many of them. 

What then are the reasons for this general and persistent 
abuse in the public press of everything—as well as everybody— 
having any vital connection with the present business system ? 
One reason, doubtless, is the ignorance and inexperience of most 
of its authors, and their consequent inability to treat the system 
fairly. As it is not understood by them in allits parts and re- 
lations, they cannot draw the distinction which always should be 
drawn between its legitimate results, and the evils which flow 
from its perverted action. The marked differences which it pro- 
duces in the situations and fortunes of the members of the indus- 
trial community seem both unnecessary and unjust to the minds 
of the great majority of those members. That an ordinary day 
laborer should really believe that all capitalists are thieves and 
robbers is not surprising, for he reads in his trade journal that 
“labor produces everything,’’ and that of right everything 
should belong to the laborers. Would it be his fault if one of 
these days he is caught acting in accordance with this instruction? 

In this time of increasing knowledge and in this land of 
abounding freedom, no man is fit to be the editor even of a trade 
journal who does not know that labor does not produce everything, 
and that all capitalists are not thieves and robbers. The fact 
is that, under existing economic conditions, the profits of the 
capitalist are not drawn from the incomes of the laboring classes. 
They are, instead, a surplus which can be produced only when 
the forces of nature that work for nothing are utilized by superior 
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instruments and methods. They come, ifthey come at all, direct- 
ly from nature as a reward for such superiority, and are not a re- 
sult of the spoliation of any class in society. Hence nobody is 
really the poorer for the immense fortunes that many capitalists 
are now acquiring, but all arericher. Unless the particular bus- 
iness of each one of these capitalists is so carried on, that it can 
draw from nature more wealth than is required forits expenses, 
including the full cost of labor, there can be no surplus, no profits 
for anybody. How foolish therefore, as well as mischievous, are 
the lamentations of social reformers over the rapid increase of a 
millionaire class in our democratic community ! The more mil- 
lionaires, the more wealth for everybody, if they are the legitimate 
product of economic conditions. 

But it is not the attacks upon this system of those who are 
ignorant of its nature, or of those who are honestly and more or 
less intelligently opposed to its character, that are calculated to 
do it the most harm ; it is rather the dishonest and dishonorable 
attacks upon it of those who really believe in it, and yet, who are 
ready, for some reason dear to them, to conceal their belief and to 
join with its enemies in an assault on some one or more of its 
essential parts. Probably four-fifths of our newspapers and period- 
icals are really in favor of the present system—in favor, i. e., 
among other things, of the concentration of capital, the organiza- 
tion of labor, and the private instead of the public ownership and 
control of the instruments of production; but what, nevertheless, 
are nearly all of these papers doing? Like Mr. Lowell’s Ensign 
Stebbins, who believed in the Maine Law, but was “‘ agin its en- 
forcement,’’ these papers believe in the existing order of society, 
but they are opposed to the practical enforcement of its economic 
laws, the instant this begins to interfere with their own desires 
and theories. 

Look first at the attitude of the free-trade portion of these 
papers towards trusts and trade unions, and some of the more re- 
cent phases of the socialistic movement, Trusts, as is very well 
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known, are the last and best expression of the principle of the 
combination of capital ; and they exist in /ree-trade England as 
in protected America. Their purpose and tendency is to cheapen 
the production of wealth, and to render it more available for 
everybody, by saving expenses, and so increasing the productive 
power of capital. In like manner, trades unions are the best re- 
presentatives, under existing circumstances, of the application of 
this same principle of combination, to labor. Their purpose and 
tendency is to increase the laborer’s wages, and to advance him 
steadily in the social scale. The true standard by which to judge 
all social institutions is their influence on the public welfare; but 
nothing can promote the public welfare which does not either re- 
duce the prices of commodities, or otherwise raise the laborer’s 
wages. On the principle that cost of labor is high or low accord- 
ing to the simplicity or complexity of the social environment, it 
follows that whatever increases the laborer’s social opportunities 
—whatever forces him into more frequent contact with an in- 
creasing variety of social influences—must necessarily tend to 
increase his wages; and this is precisely what the trades unions 
are now doing. 

But there is a strong and unreasoning prejudice in the com- 
munity against both trusts and trades unions. Trusts are de- 
clared to be crushing monopolies designed and managed for the 
sole purpose of increasing instead of decreasing prices. ‘Trades 
unions are regarded as contrary to natural law and subversive of 
personal liberty and corporate rights. It is denied that they can 
do anything to increase the laborer’s wages or to improve his so- 
cial condition. Seeing therefore its opportunity, and being far more 
strongly opposed to the protective policy than it is attached to either 
of these institutions, the whole free-trade press of the country is 
enlisted in the war against them. Taking advantage of the pop- 
ular hostility, and insinuating that they are both the pestiferous 
progeny of the policy of protection, its able editors are continu- 
ally saying the falsest and meanest things about them, with the 
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hope and expectation that the free-trade party will in this way be 
benefited. Let the reader recall, if he can, a single word that he 
has ever read in a free-trade newspaper in defense of either trusts 
or trades unions, any leading article that was manifestly written 
in deprecation of the wide-spread misapprehension concerning 


their character and influence. The editors of these papers are not 
fools; they stand with the best educated and most respected in 
the land. They must know, therefore, that a walking delegate 
is not necessarily a man to be hooted at and plastered with oppro- 
brious epithets, or a Standard Oil President a person to be vilified 
always and stigmatized as an enemy to his country. 

The complicity of the free-trade newspapers with some of 
the socialistic movements of the day is not quite so obvious, but 
it is just as real. The fundamental principle of socialism is the 
public instead of the private ownership and control of all the in- 
struments of production. It is the principle that lies at the bot- 
tom of Nationalism, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the new People’s 
Party. Of course the free-trade party has no ¢rue sympathy 
with those who are trying to put all our industries under the con- 
trol of the government; for the fundamental principle of free- 
tradism is /aissez faire, the direct opposite to socialism. But its 
newspaper editors perceive that nearly all the leaders of the so- 
cialistic parties which have been named are strong free-traders, 
and that they can be made to help on the propagation of free- 
trade ideas. They also perceive that the Farmers’ Alliance and 
People’s Party movements are apparently drawing more recruits 
from the Republican than from the Democratic party, and as the 
Republican party stands for protection in national politics, they 
are desirous of depleting its membership as much and as rapidly 
as possible. So, in spite of their grave heresies on the land ques- 
tion, the dignified editor of the New York 7Zimes may now be 
seen almost any morning engaged in a lively flirtation with the 
Henry George people, and notwithstanding the huge assortment 
of malodorous opinions concerning land and money and railroads 
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and telegraphs, the rights of people and the functions of the gen- 
eral government which the Farmers’ Alliance and People’s Party 
crowd are taking along with them, the immaculate editor of the 
Evening Post—mirabile dictu—is smiling sweetly every evening 
upon the parti-colored members of this crowd, and praising, 
though with bated breath, their strong and manly and generally 
wholesome appearance. 

It must however be admitted that the disgrace of this kind of 
business obstructiveness is not confined to the free-trade press. 
The organs of the protective party are also guilty of it. When, 
a few months ago, the McKinley tariff was before the country for 
approval or rejection, the strongest argument urged in its favor 
by all protectionist journals was, that it would raise the laborer’s 
wages. ‘The columns of these journals were filled from day to 
day with glowing predictions of the good times that were coming 
to everybody through the beneficent workings of this tariff, cou- 
pled with the most solemn promises that the managers of all pro- 
tected industries would share with their workmen the expected 
increase in their profits. But were the editors of these papers 
entirely sincere when they made these promises? Were they not 
aware at the time that capitalists do not raise wages simply be- 
cause their profits are increasing? Did they not then know that 
it is a fundamental principle of the prevailing school of Political 
Economy that ‘‘ the rate of profits depends upon wages,—rising 
as wages fall, and falling as wages rise’? Ever since Adam Smith 
put forth this false doctrine the capitalistic class, no matter 
whether its individual members have been protectionists or free- 
traders, has steadily resisted all efforts for the increase of wages, 
and it will continue to do so just so long as it believes that profits 
can rise only as wages fall. 

Meanwhile the papers which represent the protective portion 
of the capitalistic class will continue to be filled, as they are now, 
with false and bitter statements about the trades unions, and all 
the special measures and movements in which the laboring people 
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are interested and engaged. In this respect there is not much to 
be said in their favor when compared with the papers of the free- 
trade party. The members of the trades unions know this, and, 
therefore, it is not very likely that they will give much heed to 
what these papers may say in the way of seductive promises. 
about wages or anything else; for, believing as they do (though 
wrongfully) that profits and wages can never rise together, they 
are strong in their determination to secure for themselves a larger 
share of the wealth of their employers. Hence there is constant 
antagonism between capital and labor growing out of this mutual 
misunderstanding of their exact relations. And this antagonism 
will also continue so long as the people are taught that the wealth 
of the capitalists represents the poverty of the laborers. 

It seems, then, in view of what has now been said, that our 
present industrial system has more to fear from the mistakes and 
sins of its reputed friends than from the direct attacks of its 
avowed enemies. There is no good reason why this system, if it 


be clearly apprehended and wisely managed, should not work out, 
in a reasonable length of time, the economic adjustment of the 
entire community. But in order that it may do this, there must, 
for one thing, be a radical change regarding it, in the attitude and 
utterances of the organs which represent it. To call attention to 
this fact was the motive of this article. 


HENRY POWERS. 




















Nautical Pursuits and National Progress, 


Substantial progress comes of a contest with nature. Gain- 
ing wealth and knowledge means conquering its forces. Through 
agriculture and the mechanic arts; by mining, metal working and 
manufacturing; by engineering, shipbuilding and navigation; by 
commerce, transportation and telegraphy; in short, through and 
by a practical knowledge of the secrets of the universe, lies the 
true, the only way to national progress. 

Among the arts, the skill of man has many monuments, but 
one masterpiece, wonderful in adaptation, capital in utility, sur- 
passing in ascendency, and that is the ocean ship ; at once an ob- 
ject of life and beauty, an engine of pride and power, and the 
arm of empire over sea and land. Shipbuilding is, indeed, the 
crowning glory of constructive art. If we question this, think 
for a moment what the world would be without vessels to-day ! 
Take into account the pursuits cut off; the resources forfeited ; 
the wants unsupplied; and what would be lost to our race, its pro- 
gress, civilization and philanthropy, to the employments of men, 
the increase of wealth, and the power of nations, if ships and 
steamers were no more, because shipbuilding had passed away. 
Shipbuilding and navigation have conquered for man two-thirds 
of the globe. Without these trades, the Dark Ages might yet 
return, for the arts of peace came in with commerce, and have 
flourished on nautical and commercial life. They have never 
otherwise succeeded. Science gained but small advances while 
the deep was unexplored. Grim-visaged war held high carnival 
on land, until bold and heroic minds spent their forces on the sea. 

While shipbuilding was rudimental it cut no figure in any 
land. The pole, the paddle, and the oar had little influence on 
savage or barbarous life. Saz/ was the first ower, and sailing ves- 
sels the first machines, that gave to maritime men love of distinc- 
tion and the wish for wealth; motives for invention and spirit for 
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new pursuits; opportunity for knowledge and the means of spread- 
ing it. But the art of sailing was long in learning. Before the 
use of the compass little was accomplished. Improvements in 
rigging and sails followed; then obliquesailing. Longer voyages 
were undertaken, but there was yet no rivalry to quicken national 
pride, and no “‘ sceptre of the sea’’ in sight. The art of sailing 
made but passable progress down to four hundred years ago, when 
Columbus crossed the Atlantic Ocean and landed on our Indian 
coast. Indeed, the time of tolerable shipping dates no further 
back than two hundred and forty years ago, when the British en- 
acted their ‘‘ navigation laws,’’ intending by the protection of 
nautical and commercial enterprises, and the cultivation of ship- 
building skill, to prepare the world for their naval rule. Com- 
merce had been free, and Holland had disclosed its magic power 
to stimulate the growth and increase the strength of nations, 
through the use of ships. Britain’s timely legislation and ef- 
fective naval work gave her the lead. For two centuries or 
more, she has shown the way in nautical pursuits and national 
progress. In extension of language, laws, and institutions, she 
has excelled all other nations. The simple principle of this 
achievement has been the policy of protection, which first gave her 
merchant fleets, built by her own mechanics, and manned by her 
own seamen; and then a navy that cleared the seas of her rivals. 
In one form or another that policy still prevails. 

Following the discovery of Columbus, the nautical nations 
of Europe, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain, 
attempted colonization on a grand scale. Of them all, the first 
to see that colonies could be planted, possessed and held by ships, 
as by no other force, or course, was England. Experience had 
taught her, that if she had the ships, she could take her choice of 
lands and climes, of races and of nations, to sow the seeds of toil 
and gather wealth for her own enrichment. With ships on every 
sea, to control the lines of trade, she could command the commerce 
of the world, and rule the world itself. Possession of ships confers 
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a peculiar power. Merchant fleets are but navies needing guns. 
By traffic they seize the sea in time of peace. By cruising, block- 
ade, and battle, they hold and conquer sea and land in time of war. 
At all times, their success wins wealth, their victory gains power. 
Foreign merchants may be friendly and their ships of use, yet, 
are they not adversaries living by encroachment?—busied in 
bringing less than they carry away? The mechanics who build 
foreign fleets, and the mariners who sail them, act for their nation 
in a military as well as civil character. Their trade is their drill. 
Their daily work is arunning engagement. The merchant’s busy 
life is but a campaign. He accumulates wealth; but, for his King 
and country, this is power, and a sinew of war. Alien merchants 
and foreign ships carrying on another nation’s trade may achieve 
more than the occupation of its wharves and stores, and the gov- 
ernment of its ports. 

Nations that take and keep the sea develop military, as well 
as civil, prowess. Ships are weapons for war, no less than tools 
for trade. Not only are they platforms for guns, but ramparts 
and fortresses. Their decks are parts of the national domain. 
Their flags cover the seas they sail. They are the outworks, for- 
tifications and champions of a nation. Oursecond war with Eng- 
land was mainly fought by ships. Our Union was preserved by 
ships. The national life and safety cannot be secured, except by 
ships, and those our own. The power to build and sail is in itself 
a.pillar of independence. It was different in the olden time. 
Then the armies of tyrants trampled liberty down. Henceforth 
it may be navies that shall subjugate the weak. The ocean is 
even now the threatened arena for military triumphs. Tremen- 
dous conflicts on the sea are yet to come. Philanthropists may 
cry Peace! Peace! but Britain’s ascendency, and her menacing ri- 
valry, make for war and conquest. Since this nation became a 
naval power, she has had more wars than any other two on the 
globe. Intoxicated with success at sea, she already thinks herself 
the sovereign of ship and shore. The four nations, who, single- 
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handed, would dare become her enemies, in tonnage, and conse- 
quently in seamen, compare with her as follows : 
PROPORTION OF THE WORLD’S TONNAGE UNDER THE FLAGS 
OF FIVE NATIONS. 
FLAG. Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Steam Tonnage. Sail Tonnage. Total Tonnage. 


British, 63.4 36.6 52.34 


American, 03.9 14.2 8.22 
French, 06.2 02.6 4.71 
German, 07.1 06.9 7.07 
Russian, O1.2 02.9 1.92 





The 4 nations, 18.6 26.7 22.01 

What a sorry showing is here for freedom! Not only have 
we lost our ships, our seamen and our prestige, but, apparently, 
wisdom and courage. Already, we dare not say our sea/ is our 
own. Weare doing xothing towards ‘rehabilitating our mer- 
chant marine.’’ France, Germany, and even Russia, are trying 
hard to keep their footing on the sea. For this, ships and sea- 
men are indispensable. ‘‘Subsidies’’ and ‘‘ bounties’’ are ap- 
plied by every European nation, and all are making warlike pre- 
paration, with Britain in the lead. Shipbuilding and cannon- 
forging go on together. The drilling of troops and the training 
of seamen take place at the same time. 

In America there is lethargy on every hand. We look idly 
on, as if a vain procession were passing by. In twelve years’ 
time we have lost 42 per cent. of ships and seamen in our unpro- 
tected foreign trade. Our average loss has been 55,107 tons yearly; 
4,592 tons monthly, and 1,059 tons weekly. Bad advice has ruled 
our inactivity. Britain wishes us to renounce the sea. We have 
listened to her specious doctrines, as to the ‘‘ survival of the fit- 
test,’’ and the ‘‘destiny of the cheapest.’’ With some of our 
people these dogmas are regarded as natural law. Applied to 
our ships, they mean the monopoly of commerce for the British 
flag. The abrogation of our “ navigation laws,’’ so often urged 
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in House and Senate, expresses nothing so much as British anx- 
iety for the ruzz of shipbuilding in the United States. The clam- 
or in the daily press, for ‘‘free ships’’ means freedom, not so 
much for Americans to buy, as for Englishmen to se// and sail. 
British objection to American shipbuilding has always existed. 
A British king once ordered, that ‘‘ no vessels, other than sloops, 
shall be built in the North American colonies.’’ Now it is ar- 
gued, that ships are mere ‘‘ vehicles of commerce ’’ and common 
articles of trade. This was not the British teaching when Spain 
,and Holland held the main. Then, the Admiralty imported ship- 
wrights instead of ships. Nor was shipping dependence the les- 
son of the fathers, who provided protection for the building up 
of our early marine. But the time never was, nor is it now, 
when ships and steamers can be compared with carts or carriages; 
or shipwrights, engineers, and seamen be matched with wheel- 
wrights, teamsters, and laborers. Ships, and the men who build 
and run them, are essential to national progress. No maritime nation 
can achieve greatness, or preserve freedom, without them. Com- 
mercial independence and naval power spring from shipbuilding. 
No nation in Europe is neglecting, but all are cherishing this stal- 
wart art. Great Britain has set the example of this preference. 
The building of ships and steamers excites the energies of 
whole communities. We shall search in vain for a physical em- 
ployment better adapted than shipbuilding is, to arouse the emo- 
tions of men; to lift up, broaden out, and enlarge the minds of 
nations. It develops community of interest and ambition, na- 
tionality of pride and patriotism. Itis grand to think of the ob- 
jects and purposes of the ocean ship; to reflect on the service 
which she renders to man, and the prestige and progress which 
accompanies that service; but it is inglorious, and disgraceful, to 
propose that the character and power instinctively accorded to 
shipbuilding nations be cast out of one’s own country, to the ad- 
vantage of its rival and foe. It is a matter of economy, and it 
should be a subject of pride, to build our own ships. 
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Shipbuilding is a test of manlimess. It is because the well- 
built ship is a trial of the finite with the infinite, a measuring of 
man’s capacity with the omnipotence of Deity, that we glory in 
the thought of her construction. It is because of its workman- 
ship and skill—a mechanical wonder, built to ride the seas and 
defy the ocean and its angry waves—that we laud and cheer the 
launching ship. The forces of the mighty deep sometimes ex- 
hibit stupendous power. At sea the largest ships, thousands of 
tons in weight, tossed like floating corks, may be wrecked like 
futile hopes. It is because ocean navigation isa strife with the 
genius of infinitude, that steamships have furnished the most tri- 
umphant exhibitions of courage and intelligence. Only the 
bravest of mankind make intrepid seamen. The skill exhibited 
in building ships, and the prowess developed by sailing them, fitly 
supplement each other, and crown these employments with last- 
ing advantage. For our own, as well as other nations, the Crea- 
tor has made the trackless sea a grand highway for commerce and 
communication, a fitting field for glorious enterprise, for noble 
achievement and matchless progress. Navigation arouses even 
the dullest minds. It changes habits, feelings, and associations, 
and, for multitudes, improves their faculties and affections. For 
numbers, it ravels out and knits anew the texture of their social 
and moral being. For many, it breaks up the fountains of their 
inner nature, and recasts their characters in higher and manlier 
types. To the patriotic mind, the utility of navigation seems in- 
calculable to our people. If we inspect our national domain, 
with its coast line long enough to unite the poles, with half the 
harbors of the New World, and double the number of ports be- 
longing to any other nation, having now the greatest productive 
power of any land, and the largest Jer capita commerce, foreign 
and domestic; we shall seek in vain for any physical or social 
reason for giving up the sea, as giving it up for years past has 
been the order of the day, enforced by our rivals. 

If Providence has not devolved upon our nation a high 
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responsibility for meliorating and improving, not only our own 
condition, but the modes of mankind, by extending through 
nautical enterprises the blessings of our institutions, then all ra- 
tional signs fail signally to denote the paramount object of our 
national life. It is only by asserting and maintaining eguality on 
the sea, that we shall be able to exert due influence throughout 
the world. To fail in this, by suffering our flag to sink, is such 
a dereliction of duty, and such a humbling of pride, that the re- 
spect of men will never rest upon it. This question is not of mo- 
ment only to a plaintive few, who may happen to own shipping. 
It is a subject of serious concern to all our people. Shipping 
renders a public, and not a private service. Individuals make the 
nation. Public prosperity and national progress spring from the 
well-paid industry and sterling virtues of private citizens. A MA- 
RINE IS A NATIONAL NECESSITY. All the people, and not merely 
shipowners, are interested in it, and in having it of our own. 
We want it, because it is a highly productive and wealth-saving 
machine; a mainstay of social progress, of prosperity and power. 
The marine is an arm of the navy. The navy is our maritime 
defense. In short, a wise pudlic policy demands a marine of our 
own, as agriculture of our own, as manufactures of our own, as 
commerce of our own; wherefore, it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to encourage, protect, and maintain it. 

In his farewell address Washington said : 

‘There is a rank due tothe United States among nations 
which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation 
of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to re- 
pel it; if we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful in- 
struments of our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are 
at all times prepared for war.”’ 

Now, what is our reputation as to the sea? Have we any 
real or considerable power there for the security of peace? Com- 
pared with our strength on land, are we not disgracefully weak at 
cannon-shot from shore? And yet, it *% proposed—the measure 
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is always before Congress—to reduce our weakness to impotence 
-—to paralyze entirely our power to build ships, as well as to sail 
them at a profit. This proposal is the logical outcome of British 
desire and American indifference. In 1828, we cut off, and have 
refused since to extend, protection to our marine in foreign trade. 
This, too, was by British intimation. For more than sixty years 
we have fought our rivals unsupported, defensively, and disas- 
trously. Our statesmen have looked on content, if not satisfied, 
to see our shipyards close and decay, our nautical rank and power 
lose ground every day; and some of them would witness without 
repulse the efforts of our rivals to close our last yard, and strip 
our last ship. Why isthis? Simply and truly, because British 
commerce has come to color American opinion on the shipping 
question. We have journalists and public men so insensible and 
unpatriotic as to glory in antagonizing, not merely the interests 
of their fellow-citizens, but of their nation. They profess fellow- 
ship with British philosophers, and loyalty to their false doc- 
trines. Sticklers for ‘‘economy,’’ rather than to protect American 
shipping, they would cast at the feet of England what little we 
have left of nautical power, and advance the British Empire, in 
preference to our own republic, to be the leader, lawgiver, and 
master of mankind. 

And what is this dogma of ‘‘economy,’’ that serves so well 
our rivals and enemies—‘“‘ free ships’’—‘‘ cheap ships?’’ It isa 
proposition to reduce American wages, and to degrade American 
social life, or to give up the shipyard to the nation that can build 
the ‘‘ cheapest,”’ but not the strongest or most lasting ship; and 
to yield up the sea to any nation that is able, through the Joverty 
of seamen and selfishness of owners, to run ships at the lowest cost, 
but not with highest speed or safety. It is a proposition to de- 
grade mechanism, increase the dangers of the sea, and pervert 
human skill. Cheap ships are like cheap doctors and drugs, 
cheap lawyers and legislators, the less they do the better they do. 
It is perfection, and not price, that pays in shipbuilding. That is 
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American experience. A cheap watch would fool nobody. Why 
should a ‘‘ cheap ship’’ fool anybody ? 

There are rights and prerogatives essential to freedom, that 
for all time to come should be enjoyed by our own people, as 
builders, owners, mariners, merchants and beneficiaries in carry- 
ing our own commerce, under our own flag, to and from all parts 
of the world. Imported ships are incompatible and inconsistent 
with these rights and prerogatives. A foreign-built would be, 
mainly, a foreign-owned marine. To import ships is to deny the 
skill, and disown the ties of our countrymen. It is to bestow on 
aliens wealth and power, reserving to our brethren poverty and 
shame. It is to bar the sea to our young men—to shut them out 
from the ocean as a theatre of action. It is to relinquish the na- 
tural, and the principal means of acquiring vazk among the na- 
tions; because foreign-built ships cannot confer honor, but may 
give disgrace. It is to take a sure way to dwarf our national fig- 
ure, and stunt our naval power; because these can never be 
erected to stand on such sazdas foreign shipyards, alien ship- 
wrights, engineers, and seamen. 

Suppose for a moment that we could fill our ports with for- 
eign-built ships, flying the Union flag, what would the nation 
think of that display? What ground for respect or rank would 
they see in such a spectacle? It might indicate wealth, but 
there would be withal nothing of the national character that we 
could glory in; nothing to demonstrate our art and science; noth- 
ing to prove our nautical skill; nothing to show our independ- 
ence; nothing to verify the possession of naval power; nothing 
to shadow forth or carry a hint that our political institutions are 
the world’s best examples. On the contrary, the proof of our 
ignorance, imperfection, inferiority, weakness and dependence 
would be complete; because all these shortcomings would be fair- 
ly implied by our inability to build ships. The mean pretension 
that ‘‘economy ’’ induced the purchase of vessels built abroad 
would deceive nobody. 
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Moreover, national qualities inhere in the structure of ves- 
sels. Character is evinced by the duz/d of a ship, and not by the 
flag she flies. The flag should not flaunt our shame. It should 
say to the world : 

‘*This is an American ship. Our nation builds the best, the 
swiftest, and the safest. Our men and institutions are like our 
ships, the foremost in the world. No people earn higher wages, 
show greater social advancement, or lead our own in manliness 
and skill. This ship is a sign of power. This flag and ship sym- 
bolize independence, industrial progress, political equality, and 
republican government.’’ 

Come to examine it, what a selfish, short-sighted, disparag- 
ing, ridiculous suggestion it is, to quit building ships ourselves, 
and buy from Great Britain! What a show we would make, 
sailing the seas of the world, prostituting our flag, to advertise 
the shipyards of the Clyde, and the ability, the greatness, the 
rank of the British nation, the only enemy on earth that ever 
waged war, first, for our subjugation; second, for our humiliation; 
and, later, fitted out cruisers to destroy our shipping, in aid of a 
war for disunion. A decent self-respect, if no higher motive, 
should save our noble country from thisdishonor. British wealth 
and power rest primarily on the shipping trades. The monopoly 
of building ships would make British authority supreme on earth. 
Of absolute power is tyranny born. On the day when that fate 
shall befall, human progress will receive a check, and subject 
states their tribute pay in gold. Wm. W. BaTEs. 

















Protection and Wage-earners, 


Of all the much-abused men in this country to-day, the one 
most abused is the American manufacturer. A large part of the 
community seem to think that he has no business to exist, judg- 
ing from the unconcealed glee shown in prominent journals when 
one of them fails in business, or closes his factory. The princi- 
pal dread of these journals appears now to be, that some daring 
and adventurous American may succeed in producing satisfac- 
tory tin plate in this country. 

If an American makes a superior article in any line, a large 
part of the community will not buy it unless it is sold under a 
foreign stamp. Even his own wife and daughter, (I speak gen- 
erally) if shown two pieces of goods from the same loom, will pay 
a higher price from one, if stamped ‘‘foreign,’’ than for its du- 
plicate stamped ‘‘ American.’ 

The farmer thinks he is taxed for the manufacturer’s bene- 
fit, and the mechanic and operative, that their small earnings are 
willfully lessened by their employers; while both farmer and me- 
chanic are more prosperous here than in other countries, and the 
manufacturer, if anything, less so. 

An entire political party favors such revenue changes as will 
place our manufacturer at a disadvantage in our own markets, as 
compared with his foreign competitors; and the other political 
party seems to feel that the manufacturer exists to furnish funds 
to pay campaign bills. 

Legislatures in manufacturing States consider every year 
measures tending to hamper or to ruin their manufacturers, whose 
enterprise, in large measure, makes the States what they are. 

If under all these adverse circumstances one fails, it is made 
a text for a sermon on American incapacity. If, by superior abil- 
ity or superior good fortune, one succeeds, he is denounced as an 
extortioner, and accused of ‘‘ grinding the face of the poor.’’ 
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I am moved to these thoughts by certain passages in an arti- 
cle on ‘‘ Protection and Paternalism,’’ in the July number of the 
SocraL Economist. ‘The assumption of the article is, that the 
present tariff protects the employer rather than the workman, or, 
at least, to a much greater extent. The statement is made, that 
the average manufacturer favors a tariff to ‘ protect his profits,’’ 
and that ‘‘it would indeed be a marvel if workingmen did not 
lose faith in protection so one-sided.’’ 

Now I am a manufacturer, and write from a manufacturer’s 
standpoint. The firm of which I am now senior partner has 
been building machinery in this country over half a century, 
and has always paid a hundred cents ona dollar. It has never 
had a labor trouble, but its members have opposed some of the 
so-called labor propositions, before our Massachusetts Legislature. 
A large part of our business could not be carried on in this coun- 
try, under present conditions, without protection, and possibly for 
that reason we are protectionists, though we think we believe in 
that principle on broader grounds. 

Right here is where our divergence comes from the article 
referred to. We do of consider tariff protection to be protec- 
tion of our profits. If we could pay as low wages as competing 
concerns pay in England, and buy our material and supplies— 
the results of labor,—at the same prices that our foreign compet- 
itors pay, we believe we could compete with foreign machinists 
without a protective duty. If not, we could certainly establish 
works in England, and retain our profits and our customers in 
this country. 

We believe that this statement is true of American manu- 
facturers in general. It is certain that the profits in most lines 
of manufacturing industry are quite as large in England as they 
are in New England to-day. A recent investigation shows that 
the dividends of cotton mills average higher in England than 
here. These facts prove that the tariff does not protect our pro- 
fits. It protects the wages of our workmen. This is the fac 
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that should be made plain to workingmen in the tariff discussion, 
so as to prevent their killing the goose that lays them golden 
eggs. 

As to the other forms of protection named in the art‘cle, such 
as are really desirable are coming fast enough. The great dan- 
ger is that the masses will be led to believe that their employers 
are natural enemies, and hence that they will vote against them 
on all questions. 

Action against the tariff based on such belief would indicate 
that our laborers prefer no bread to half aloaf. Tariff protection, 
by enabling manufacturing to be done here in spite of higher 
wages, benefits the laborer many times what it does the manu- 
facturer, whether the laborer also obtains still higher wages than 
now, and less hours, or not. If laborers by their votes remove 
this protection, many thinking men, and I among the number, 
believe that well established and solvent manufacturers would be 
substantially as well off under free trade as now, after the coun- 
try had settled down to its new conditions. 

It may then probably be asked, Why am I a Protectionist ? 
In the first place because Iam an American, and believe the 
mass of our people, and hence the country as a whole, will be 
vastly more prosperous if the present rate of wages in manufac- 
turing industries is kept up, than if it is reduced to the foreign 
level, as it probably would be, were protection removed. Again, 
speaking from the standpoint of personal interest, the interim of 
disorganization and stoppage which would come while business 
was adjusting itself to new conditions, would be disastrous to all 
business men and ruinous to such as are largely in debt. 

If the mechanics and operatives of this country generally 
desire to take the chance of lower duties, or no duties at all, on 
manufactured goods, they should realize that the time will come 
before many years, when manufacturers will tire of holding the 
umbrella over them in spite of themselves. If anything is fool- 
ish beyond ordinary folly, it is the effort of a large part of the 
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employes in protected industries to attack the system which 
gives them their present comparatively high wages; and it is no 
justification of such action to plead that manufacturers do not 
now pay as high wages as could be desired. One undoubted fact 
is left out of most discussions of both the labor and the tariff 
questions, viz:—that no more wages can be continuously paid to 
produce an article, than said article can be sold for. ‘Tariff or no 
tariff, this limitation will remain in force. 

In saying all this, I wish to say further that I believein high 
wages, and believe in protection, because it enables them to be 
paid in this country. I hope to see higher wages yet. I also 
hope and expect to see shorter hours of labor, and every needed 
and proper protection for the laboring man. 

I do not, however feel that manufacturers should be called 
upon to stand and deliver, under penalty of the temporary em- 
barrassment or possible destruction of their industries, to be 
brought about by free trade votes of their employes. 

If wage laborers who believe as the author of the article in 
the EcoNomIsT seems to, that tariff protection is a good thing 
for the laborer, would unite with others interested, and settle this 
question for a generation or for all time, as they could, it would 
then be a more favorable time to solve the additional questions 
with which the article deals. 

If we quarrel or excite prejudices among ourselves while 
this main question hangs in the balance, some of us will be apt 
to fare like the dog who dropped his meat into the water, in the 
vain attempt to catch its shadow. 

Wii.iaAM F. DRAPER. 


Our correspondent is mistaken in saying that ‘‘’The Assump- 
tion of the article (Protection and Paternalism) is that the present 
tariff protects the employer rather the workmen.’’ If we be- 
lieved that, we should be opposed to protection, but we do not. 
What we said was that the average manufacturer’s ‘‘odject in ask- 
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ing for a tariff is to protect his profits.’ But we immediately 
proceeded to show the error of that view. 

As we have elsewhere shown* the profits of domestic capital 
cannot be permanently increased by placing a tariff on foreign 
products, since prices will seek their level near the cost of pro- 
ducing the dearest part of the general supply, just as completely 
under domestic competition as under foreign. 

A sufficiently high tariff will secure a home market for domes- 
tic producers and enable industries to be developed which could 
not otherwise exist, but it cannot raise the rate of profit, because 
it does not affect the relative difference in the cost of production 
of competing manufacturers, which alone determines their pro- 
fits. Consequently we find that profits are not greater in pro- 
tected industries than in unprotected, nor in high-tariff America 
thanin free-trade England. 

Our complaint therefore is not that a tariff affords more pro- 
tection to manufacturers’ profits than to workmen’s wages, but it 
is that ‘‘the average manufacturer erroneously creates that im- 
pression in the laborer’s mind by his mistaken opposition to all 
forms of protection directly applied to workingmen. Employers 
have no difficulty in seeing that protection to their opportunities 
also promotes the welfare of laborers, but they fail to see the 
equally important truth that protecting the opportunities of labor- 
ers also promotes the welfare of employers. 

Now it is against this mistaken attitude on the part of em- 
ployers that we complain. Besides being actually inimical to the 
social advance of workingmen, it intensifies the erroneous belief 
that capitalists are the natural antagonists of laborers. So long 
as manufacturers adhere to this narrow view of protection they 
may expect workingmen to regard it as a “‘one-sided”’ policy in 
which laborers are not interested. It should be remembered that 
hitherto workingmen have firmly sustained a protective policy 

and the cause of their present indifference to it, is the hostility of 
the employing class to extending the same principle to the social 


*See Gunron’s “* Prirciples of Social Economics,” pp. 
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conditions of laborers. We insist that if the protective policy is 
to be sustained in this country as it should be, employers must 
learn the important lesson that the social advance of the masses 
is not merely incidental to capitalists’ success, but that it is an 
indispensable factor in it. 

This does not mean that manufacturers should be expected 


to support every scheme presented by laborers in the name of in- 
dustrial reform. Nor does it mean that laborers should support 
every proposition presented by manufacturers in the name of pro- 
tection. What is needed is that manufacturers should give the 
same consideration and support to propositions for protecting the 
social opportunities of workingmen, as they expect workingmen 
to give to propositions for protecting manufacturers’ industrial 
opportunities. 

Of course this is not true of all American manufacturers. 
We are proud to note such honorable exceptions as Alfred Dolge, 
the famous piano material manufacturer, New York, George 
Draper & Sons, Hopedale, and Joseph H. Walker, Worcester, 
Mass. These manufacturers have risen above the plane of view- 
ing a tariff merely as a ‘‘local issue’’ to be used for their special 
benefit, but they regard it as a national economic policy whose 
object is to protect our civilization from the deteriorating influence 
of less advanced countries. They also recognize the important 
fact that the prime source of a nation’s advancement is the im- 
provement of the social conditions of its masses. And also that 
greater social opportunities with more leisure and higher wages 
for laborers are the true means to that end. 

In proof of this only last February Mr. Dolge reduced the 
hours of labor in his factories at Dolgeville from 10 to 9% per 
day, and increased wages 12 per cent. at the same time. 

If the American manufacturer would rise to the level of the 
Dolges, Drapers, and Walkers, much of the present acrimony 
would be eliminated from the social-economic discussion. Chi- 
merical socialistic schemes would find little favor with the mass of 
workingmen if employers gave the same support to rational propo- 
sitions for social reform that they expect laborers to give to pro- 
tection. Let the employing class do this, and the enthusiastic 
support of the masses for a rational protective policy will easily 
be assured.—Ep. ] 


























Ancient and Modern Life, 


To some statements in the article on ‘‘Ancient and Modern 
Civilization’’ in the last number of the Socrat Economist, I 
beg leave to take exception. Modern students have a tendency 
to overestimate the evils of past existence, when they do not 
view them through too rose-colored glasses. There is often a 
leaning one way or the other, but the popular estimate is certainly 
greatly in favor of our civilization as opposed to that of the past. 
This is quite right ; no healthy organism in touch with the living 
issues of the day can look with regret upon even the most 
momentous of past times. But in puffing ourselves up with 
pride and self-congratulation that we live in such a fortunate 
epoch we neglect to remember that the people of previous eras 
were not acquainted with the joys of modern civilization. It is 
impossible to believe that the people of the past found their life 
slow, stupid, dull, devoid of interest, tiresome and monotonous 
as the advocates of modern life would fain have us believe. It 
was the only life they knew; they had no means of comparing it 
with any other. ‘They did not know what manner of life men 
had lived before them. ‘They could not foresee what style of ex- 
istence would come after them. 

Iam not arguing on the merits of ancient or medizeval civil- 
ization as compared with our own. Historical students have no 
more favorite diversion than the making of such comparisons, 
and philosophers hang their most cherished theories upon com- 
parative speculations. ‘There can be no question of the value of 
comparative study when rightly directed, but such, to my mind, 
is not the case when it is devoted to unveiling the imagined 
woes of people who were unfortunate enough not to live in the 
XIX century. Take a modern instance. The land of India 
teems with almost countless millions of people who for centu- 
ries have been accustomed to certain modes of life, who are fa- 
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miliar with certain appliances, and know certain manner of work. 
Any sudden change in their life would be a positive misfortune, 
and hence the slow progress which occidental ideas have made 
among them. Even in such apparently obvious things as eating 
with knives and forks and the making use of other simple appli- 
ances of European life they still adhere to their ancient form. 
To them a knife and fork offer no advantage over the implements 
supplied by nature. They are happy in their primitive ways and 
want nothing different. 

This may be unpardonable stupidity, but it exhibits a state 
of things which is quite parallel to medizeval manners and cus- 
toms. We have no reason to look down upon the men and wo- 
men of that time because they ate with their fingers, because 
their dwellings were draughty, because they were without the 
ten thousand things necessary to us. They knew no better, and 
were satisfied with what they had. In occupation it was much 
the same. To our mind the daily routine of the medizeval life is 
inexpressibly tiresome. To those who actually lived it could not 
have been less varied or full of interest than our own. It has 
been said that the laboring man never knows his wrongs till heis 
told of them. The people of the middle ages never knew how 
slow their lives were, how utterly devoid of interest their exist- 
ence must have been, because no one told themof it. They had 
no means of acquiring this knowledge which is to us part of our 
natural heritage in civilization. 

It would be an easy task to cite further illustrations in va- 
rious times and among a multitude of people in which the same 
thing is to be noted, yet there is a very general sympathy for 
these unfortunates, who, if they knew not the joys of civilization, 
knew not its pains. The subject is one to be foilowed by the 
reader in individual investigations rather than to be set down in 
a formal article which would be quite too long for the pages of 
this magazine. It is well to note, however, that this view is in- 
compatible with the universal oppressiveness of the past. It 
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doubtless would be wrong to maintain that at any time people 
liked to be oppressed, but slavery and oppression were so univer- 
sal in antiquity that human nature became, in a measure, accus- 
tomed to it. People who for generation after generation had 
lived as slaves could have no aspirations for freedom without some 
great social cataclysm to awaken them from their sleep. An- 
cient Egypt has long been regarded as synonymous with the most 
degrading slavery the world has known, but later scholars have 
taken a different view of ancient Egyptian life. The monuments 
give no records of that universal depression and wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction that the imagination of European culture has con- 
jured up. Nor do the modern successors of these people, who in 
many ways Closely follow the customs and manners of their re- 
mote ancestors, exhibit that dissatisfaction with their lot which 
Western ideas regard as justifiable. There were at all times, both 
inancient Egypt and other countries of antiquity, cases of gross 
injustice and hardship, which may have extended over years and 
affected an enormous number of people. But we have these dis- 
turbances in another form in modern life. The demands of trade 
are not always sufficient to provide every one with means of liv- 
ing as he would like to live. Want, misery and depression are 
with us as with the nations of antiquity. Our age is full of social 
evils, and in many quarters the social question is considered the 
one burning question of the day. 

It is therefore quite unwarrantable to say ‘‘ Were not they 
[the people of antiquity] on a level with animals and slaves? 
They were hardly as well housed or fed asthe animals of the 
wealthy.’’ Most true of modern life, however it may have been 
before, and true it will always be to the end of time. There isa 
great general similarity in social life at all times. Differences are 
not differences of kind, but of degree, and in every case they 
should be measured by the standard of the time, not by the artifi- 
cial estimate of modern life. 

I have ventured briefly to combat the view of the ‘‘Chautau- 
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qua Student,’’ because his estimate of ancient society is one that is 
generally prevalent but nevertheless erroneous. I wish to take 
still further exception to the editorial comment which accompa- 
nies the article. It is not my purpose to plead for the superior 
genius of the ancients, but the brief estimate of ancient knowl- 
edge does not seem to be based on facts. As it is on facts that 
modern science rests, it may not be out of place to bring forward 
a few on the subject in hand. Ishall not be bold enough to criti- 
cise any comparison that may be made between the politics, sci- 
ence, music, philosophy, mechanics and economics of ancient and 
modern times, though I may remark in passing that modern sci- 
ence has not yet determined the means whereby the gigantic 
stones of the pyramids were put in place, and other monuments 
of Egyptian art express difficulties before which many modern 
engineers would quail. But I wish most emphatically to protest 
against the idea of our being “‘ leagues in advance”’ of antiqui- 
ty in sculpture, in painting, or in architecture. We know almost 
little or nothing about ancient paintings, but some of the classic 
writers have preserved descriptions of them which would make 
it rash to assert that they do not come up to ourown. As amat- 
ter of fact there is not very much in the painting of this time to 
be especially proud of. The yearly exhibitions of our artistic 
societies do not always contain food for thought or self-congratu- 
lation. And when we compare our painting with that of the high 
Italian Renaissance there is absolutely nothing to be said. There 
are some great living painters, but it would be a great distortion 
of the truth to assert in general terms the superiority of the lat- 
est modern work to what has preceded it. 

Nor is it safe to say that sculpture is ‘‘the simplest of arts.’’ 
It is quite a new idea in the history of art that the Greek sculp- 
tures were of unsurpassed interest only because the art was sim- 
ple. If this was so, why has it remained stationary, or why have 
not the Greeks been eclipsed? Surely if it was an easy task to 
execute the glorious sculpture of the Parthenon, it would have 
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been still easier to improve on them. When art reached the 
height it did in these works, it would have been a light matter to 
improve on them if it had been obtained through its simplicity. 

The illustration of architecture is still more inapropos. If it 
was amazing to be told that the Greeks succeeded in sculpture 
because it was the ‘‘ simplest of arts,’’ itis not less astonishing 
to be reminded that we are ‘‘leagues in advance of them’”’ in 
architecture. Is the New York Post Office superior to the Par- 
thenon, or the World building the peer of the Erectheion? We 
have appliances in architecture the ancients were unfamiliar with, 
but this does not give us precedence in the art. Ancient archi- 
tecture differed in purpose and intent, and was the product of 
very different conditions from those which surround modern arch- 
itecture. A comparison between them, as between ancient and 
modern life, must be made with a full understanding of the con- 
ditions of the case. It would take much more space than couid 
be here given to the discussion to treat the subject properly, 
but any one who has looked the least into it will know that, as 
makers of a pure architectural style in which all the ornamental 
elements and possibilities of construction were most deliberately 
and carefully combined, the Greeks have never been excelled. 
Nor was their construction less faulty, or their buildings less 
adapted to the purposes to which they were intended. It is not 
necessary, because this was so, that our architects should devote 
themselves to the production of Greek temples. The days of 
these edifices have long since passed by, but they are works which 
the mhost advanced of mankind can reverently study and grow 
thereby wiser and better. 

This is more than can be said of modern architecture, which, 
speaking generally, is a jumble of everything that has gone be- 
fore, with much new matter thrown in. But after allit is the idea 
and artistic method which is mostly to be studied in ancient 
architecture. This is a branch that is too much neglected, the 
monuments being studied more for their form than for what they 
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are. Itisa favorite theory of mine, that the modern architect 
can go to the Hottentot and Bushman, the native of the wilds of 
Africa or of South America and gain ideas in architecture that 
would be a benefit to civilization, a blessing to the human race. 
The experience of the past can never be forgotten. Man, even 
of this day and generation, cannot afford to neglect the lessons 
of the past, any more than he can look with contempt upon the 
parents that gave him life. BARR FERREE. 





Mr. Barr Ferree kindly favors us with a reply to the article by 
‘‘ Chautauqua Student,’’ lately published in our pages, and in- 
cludes in his strictures our editorial remarks. We renew the 
discussion in this number, since it involves many popnlar no- 
tions which we think erroneous. Of course Mr. Ferree is right 
in saying that ancient populations did not know how wretchedly 
off they were. As he says, happiness and unhappiness are rela- 
tive terms, and every age is tolerably comfortable in its own so- 
cial conditions. So, very likely the happiness of a horse is as 
complete as that of a man, but it is very much smaller and low- 
er. Slavery is not so dreadful to slaves as it would be to free 
men, any more than subjection and dependence are oppressive to 
children. It is this very contentedness with slavery and its stunt- 
ing that constitutes very lowestates. In fact, one of the main bar- 
riers to advancing civilization is the absence of a desire in lower 
populations to change their mode of living. A freed slave is 
often much like a masterless dog—miserable. Nevertheless it is 
quite decided that civilization is better than barbarism, aid, al- 
though modern life contains many ills that the ancients did not 
have, the number of comforts, conveniences, luxuries and amuse- 
ments so far outnumber theirs that the two states are not com- 
parable. Mr. Ferree evidently mistakes contentedness for happi- 


ness. 
Nor is civilization “‘ artificial,’ it is perfectly natural. As 
to ancient civilization, Mr. Ferree represents the traditional super- 
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stition. Modern mechanics could put in place ‘‘the gigantic 
stones of the pyramids”’ as easily as they could drive a nail. 
How the Egyptians did it, is a mere question of archzology. 

There are no paintings of antiquity comparable to modern 
French art, which surpasses in color, variety, drawing, human 
interest and everything excepting religious elevation all previous 
painting. What the ancients shought about their own paintings, is 
quite beside the point. Of course they thought it wonderful, be- 
ing adapted to their grade of civilization. But we have some of 
it at Pompeii, and it is good, but not great. Asto amchitecture, 
the English Parliament Houses, the Vienna and Paris Opera 
Houses, the great cathedrals, and many other modern works are 
complex, varied, rich in ornament, and have a picturesque pro- 
portion of structure such as would have bewildered the architect 
of the Parthenon out of his seven wits to construct. 

As we said, sculpture is a simple art, and its limits are soon 
reached. The Greeks were perfect in it for that reason, and no 
one will ever go beyond them. ‘The number of artistic poses is 
limited, and the Greeks made about all of them. The art does 
not lend itself easily to the details of human life. It is too costly 
and too stiff. 

It is precisely Mr. Ferree’s looking backward for perfections 
and instructions, however, which we most depreciate. The his- 
tory smothers the originator. The student of Greek neglects 
English. The lover of the past forgets the present. In ourown 
minds and in our own age are the springs of power and perfec- 
tion. We must stop learning and begin to invent. Edison is a 
good modern man—one who is not cumbered with the past, but 
looks to see how things are now. Everything is higher and bet- 
ter to-day than formerly. 














A Manufacturer's View of the Labor Question. 


The experience of the world proves that any law, regulation 
or custom that benefits the honest, industrious, frugal man at the 
bottom benefits the whole community, and conversely whatever 
lessens the pay or in any way adds to the burden of the humblest 
class of citizens, is an injury to the whole community. We are 
therefore under the strongest bonds of self-interest to promote the 
prosperity of the masses, since they are the jury that in this 
country must finally settle the relations between labor and capital. 

In the fierce struggle for more rapid progress and a happier 
lot for themselves and their children, the masses are apt to over- 
look or greatly underestimate the improvement that has taken 
place in their condition, paying too little attention to the progress 
already made and the means by which it was brought about. 
They frequently seek to obtain desirable ends by means which 
hinder rather than help their advancement. 

We all know that the people of to-day are indebted to the 
generations gone before them for the luxuries and comforts they 
enjoy, to an extent that it is impossible to realize. 

The true measure of those advantages enjoyed by the people 
of to-day is what the individual man can secure by a day’s labor, 
as compared with what his ancestor, as a barbarian, secured by 
similar labor. The whole tendency of modern civilization is to 
compel the wise and strong to carry the burdens of the ignorant 
and weak, putting all men on the same economic level. To-day 
no one can secure to himself an economic advantage without 
doing other men many times more good. 

Who then gets the benefit of this immensely increased ef- 
fectiveness of a day’s work by the use of the wonderful machin- 
ery which seems almost endowed with human intelligence ? 

Is it the capitalist owner of the machinery or the employer ? 
Certainly not, excepting for very brief periods, or under excep- 
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tional conditions, by recent invention or transient circumstance. 
The statement that laborers get only what is left after deducting 
rent, interest and profit, is disproved by every fact of experience. 
Much the greater part of the increased products goes to the masses 
in lower prices of every product they use from farm, shop, and 
factory. Thus it happens that the inventor, the builder of the 
factory, the capitalist, cannot work for himself without working 
for allother men. He cannot benefit himself by pennies without 
helping the mass of men by dollars. 

Again, there is no class of men so much interested in an in- 
crease of wages as manufacturers and inventors, for there is no 
other way in which consumption can be generally increased. 
Until men can consume more than crude things, they can furnish 
no valuable market. Consumers, not numbers, furnish markets. 
If the wages of every able-bodied workman of average intelli- 
gence, skill and diligence at! his work, now receiving less than 
$1.50 a day, were to be made from this hour $1.50 a day, and 
those of every woman $1.00, and every young person 75 cents, 
and every child 50 cents, it would not add very materially to the 
cost of the total products of the country, and what a mass of pov- 
erty it would relieve! Every factory now idle would run, and it 
would require many more factories than we now have to supply 
the demand for goods. One manufacturer is powerless to shorten 
hours or increase wages, but all manufacturers together ought to 
strive to that end, in their own interest, to urge no higher motive. 

It is proved by the experience of the world that higher wages 
so make practicable the use of machinery and stimulate invention 
that the world’s products cheapen in nominal, and still more in 
real, price, as wages increase.* As man rises in economic value, 
products cheapen in price. Lifting up our fellows, bearing the 
burdens of the weak and ignorant, being our brother’s keeper, 
doing unto others as we would that they should do unto us, were 
our positions reversed, is profitable in practical economics. 

Never in the history of any country has any system of fiscal 


*See Gunton’s ** Principles of Social Economics,” pp.143-149. 
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laws or regulations been adopted that furnished an opportunity 
for additional employment to its people in new industries, or to - 
increase their wages in industries already existing, at whatever 
seeming cost or sacrifice, that the whole mass of the people, from 
lowest to highest, has not thereby been lifted to a higher econ- 
omic and moral plane. ‘‘ Diversifying industries is progress in 
civilization.”” It is also true that never in the history of the 
world has any country adopted any measure touching economics 
that lessened the employment or reduced the wages of its people, 
that did not set that nation back in the march of civilization. 
Among the pernicious measures adopted, few have been more 
disastrous to the common people than depreciating that standard of 
value by which all the exchanges of the products of the country 
are made, which is now gold in all the most enlightened coun- 
tries. Nearly every nation has tried such experiments, and 
always with the result of causing incalculable suffering to its peo- 


ple. The great debtor classes are always the great corporations 
of the country, the manufacturers, the so-called capitalists, who 
only have the credit to be largely in debt. The great creditor 
classes are the wage workers, men with fixed incomes, and small 


farmers. 

When the currency is depreciated, the first things to go up 
in price are the things the laborer is compelled to buy; and the 
very last thing to go up is the daily pay of the wage worker. 
This is not conjecture. It has been shown to be true by the ex- 
perience of England, France, the United States and every other 
country that, to depreciate the currency, first crushes the laborer 
and artisan by increasing the price of everything he buys, while 
his wages do not increase, reacting upon the manufacturer and 
capitalist, and finally bringing all classes down in a common ruin. 

The history of the coinage of gold and silver in this country 
is significant, and ought to be conclusive on two points : 

1. Will gold and silver circulate freely and interchangeably 
as money at 16 to 1 of gold, or will one or the other be hoarded ? 
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2. Shall we, after adopting free coinage, make all exchanges 
and pay all wages and debts upon the world’s commercial value 
of the weight of gold in our gold dollar, or upon the world’s 
commercial value of the weight of silver in our silver dollar? 

Up to 1872, the commercial price of silver was largely fixed 
and made stable, at 15% to1 of gold, by every mint in Europe 
being open to the free coinage of silver, in addition to the forces 
then and now at work in fixing the commercial value of silver 
when measured in gold. 

Disregarding the world’s commercial ratio of 15% to 1, the 
United States, first, in 1792, adopted the ratio of 15 of silver to 1 
of gold, and not a dollar of the gold we coined was in practical 
use for forty years. Gold was hoarded and exported. We dis- 
regard the world’s commercial ratio of exchange between gold 
and silver, by overvaluing silver, when measured in gold, be- 
tween 3% to 4%, and we were commercially on a silver basis imme- 
diately, as are India and Mexico to-day. Nota gold dollar was 
in commercial use in this country from that time up to 1834. 

Is it conceivable that, if the overvaluing of silver in our 
coinage only 3% to 4% from its then commercial price, kept us on 
a silver basis for forty years, the overvaluing it 20% will not now 
have precisely the same result, viz., to again put us on a silver 
basis with Mexico and India ? 

In 1834 the law changed the ratio of coinage from 15 to 1 to 
16 to rof gold. This law overvalued gold from its commercial 
price in silver as much as the law of 1792 overvalued silver in its 
commercial price, and the result of this overvaluation of gold 
was precisely the same, in driving silver out of the country, and 
keeping gold in it, and making gold bullion the standard of 
value, as it had been in driving gold out of the country and 
keeping silver in it, and making silver bullion the standard of 
value, when silver was overvalued. Nota silver dollar was in 
commercial use from 1834 to the suspension of the specie pay- 
ments during the war. Silver was hoarded or exported. We 
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have been upon a gold basis, and a gold basis only, for the last 57 
years, as surely as has Great Britain for the last 75 years. 

There is no warrant in reason or experience for the belief 
that the opening of the mints of this country to the free and un- 
limited coinage of gold and silver, at any other ratio than the 
world’s commercial ratio, will not compel us to the standard of 
the metal that is commercially overvalued in our coinage. The 
free coinage of silver is not a question of more or less money with 
which to pay wages, to buy the products of the farm, to do the 
business of the country. Whether free coinage of silver is 
granted or refused will not materially increase or diminish the 
volume of money in this country, as the laws of coinage now are. 
It is purely a question of reducing the standard of value. It 
really means refusal to permit or to require debtors to pay the sum 
agreed upon and named in all existing obligations, nine-tenths of 
which are friendly to savings banks, fire and life insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, all the capital of which is mostly owned 
by wage workers; and last, but not least, to reduce wages one- 
fifth. There is not a single recognized moral or economic princi- 
ple that justifies the passing an act granting to the owners of sil- 
ver bullion its free coinage. 

The proof is indubitable that during the inflation of the cur- 
rency, from 1861 to 1866, the wage workers and small farmers 
lost about $2,000,000,000 in excessive prices paid because of the 
depreciation of the currency before wages advanced to meet the 
increased prices of commodities. This immense sum, taken out 
of the common people, went into the pockets of the importer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the capitalist, the commission mer- 
chant, the speculator, the owner of every kind of property—into 
the pockets of every man who had, as against every man who had 
not, all to be brought down in a common and final catastrophe, 
drawing its slow and agonizing length along from 1873 to 1878, 
with tramps in every village and on every road. 

This is no fancy picture. This vast sum represents untold 
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privation and even suffering to the mass of the people. It was 
not then so much observed as it would be now, because of the ex- 
travagant expenditures of the war, but to-day it would be tamely 
submitted to. Strikes, lock-outs, riots, and practically a con- 
dition of war would ensue, unless the wages of the laborer were 
immediately increased. Shall we plunge from the highest line of 
prosperity any country ever reached into an abyss of doubt and 


dread and probable disaster? 
JosEPH H. WALKER. 











Eliminations of Interest. 


Interest results from borrowing. 

And yet where is the writer that treats of the borrower? 

Let us classify borrowers. 

Roughly they can be divided into three classes :— 

(1). Those who borrow from absolute necessity, ¢.g., to keep 
life alive. 

(2). Those who borrow to gratify unnecessary desires, using 
and consuming unproductively, e.g., to give a champagne party. 

(3). Those who borrow to increase their productive powers, 
é. g., to extend a business. 

Comparatively, class (1) is exceedingly small. Misfortune, 
thriftlessness or laziness is very often the cause: in other cases, 
unjust laws of distribution. 

Class (2) is somewhat larger but needs no sympathy. They 
are not victims of necessity. 

Class (3) is unquestionably the largest. Here again borrow- 
ing is not imperative. 

What does borrowing mean ? 

It means that part of society obtains for a certain period the 
wealth of another part of society, with all the privileges thereto 
attaching, without foregoing the use of anything they may them- 
selves possess. 

When we borrow a thousand dollars we receive the power to 
command a thousand dollars of wealth of any kind whatsoever, 
be it houses, lands, live stock, tools, furniture, clothing, food or 
drink. Wecan command the privilege of hearing the greatest 
actors or singers or the pleasure of travel, any and everything to 
the extent of a thousand dollars, and he who lends us that money 
absolutely loses that power. The price paid then for a loan is for 
an absolute yielding upon the one hand, and an absolute pos- 
session on the other, of the power of the sum loaned for the time 
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agreed upon, and the very fact that interest is paid, evidences a 
mutual recognition of receipt of power and loss of power, 7. ¢., of 
a service rendered, behind which stands a further mutual recog- 
nition, that of the right of property. These linked together form 
an impregnable justification of interest. 

But justifying interest does not involve its eternal existence. 

Nevertheless it is a thing not easily got rid of. Offering the 
whole world’s loanable wealth free of charge would not destroy 
it. The number of borrowers would at once so increase that a 
premium would be offered. 

Neither can restrictive laws abolish it. History tells us most 
emphatically that prohibitory enactments have only resulted in 
higher rates. 

If we are really desirous of extinguishing or at least dimin- 
ishing this charge for the loan of wealth we should : 

(1), Establish justice in distribution: give to each his full 
earnings. 

(2), Preach and practice non-borrowing: wait till we are 
able to gratify our desires by our own labor. 

The first will very materially assist in bringing about the 
desired end, inasmuch as a great deal of the borrowing now done 
by the artisan, mercantile and agricultural classes is forced upon 
them through monopoly in the form of landlordism, combines, 
protective tariffs and the like absorbing their rightful earnings. 
Further, under a just system of distribution might not sucha 
plethora of wealth be possible as would of itself destroy interest ? 

Remedy (2) would of course effectually stop it. No borrow- 
ing—no lending. But while such a course might be wise in 
many instances it would not in all. Universally followed it 
would retard progress. This however will not be. It rums coun- 
terto human nature. eople will anticipate their productive powers. 

ARTHUR E. PHILLIPS. 





Mr. Phillips writes as if it were or would be sometime desir- 
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able that interest should cease to be paid. Where is the utility 
of that? People borrow because they can make money and in- 
crease their production by borrowing, and, for no other reason. 
How can it ever become desirable that they should cease to be 
able to make money by borrowing, since to do so is to increase 
the wealth of the community. That would only mean checking 
production, which is simply another name for checking progress. 

*‘ Justice in distribution ’’ has nothing to do with the matter 
in any way. Borrowing is no more forced on people by “ land- 
lordism, combines, and protective tariffs’’ than wearing clothes is 
forced upon a man by the establishment of woolen mills. Men 
borrow because they can produce more by doing so. The great- 
est borrowers are the greatest capitalists asa rule. Nearly every 
great institution for business is at all times heavily in debt for 
- money to carry on its enterprises. And when no one was bor- 
rowing nothing would be going on. 

The ideal distribution which Mr. Phillips is looking for is 
going on already more nearly than he apparently imagines 
What we want is more to distribute, a million times more, 7. ¢. 
greater production.—Ep. } 














Editorial Crucible. 


Correspondence on all economic and political topics is in- 
vited, but all communications whether conveying facts, express- 
ing opinions or asking questions, either for private use or for 
publication, must bear the writer’s full name and address. And 
when answers are desired other than through the magazine, or 
manuscripts returned, communications must be accompanied 
by requisite return postage. 

The editors are responsible only for the opinions expressed 
in unsigned articles. While offering the freest opportunity for 
intelligent discussion and cordially inviting expressions of well 
digested opinions, however new or novel, they reserve to them- 
selves the right to criticise freely all views presented in signed 
articles whether invited or not. 








IT IS EVIDENTLY very difficult for the socialistic mind to see 
facts as they are. Fora long time they insisted that laborers are 
worse off to-day than they were in the Middle Ages. And now 
that the social improvement of the masses is too obvious to be 
disputed, they are trying to set up the claim that it is all due to 
socialism. 

In the last number of the English Economic Journal Mr. Sid- 
ney Webb writes on the ‘‘ Difficulties of Individualism,’’ and en- 
deavors to show that with the progress of society we are steadily 
advancing towards socialism. He forgets that socialism was one 
of the earliest forms of society, and that industrial, social, politi- 
cal and religious progress has been a steady advance from social- 
ism towards individualism. ‘The most striking feature of mod- 
ern progress is an increasing power, freedom, and social sover- 
eignty of the individual and a corresponding diminution in the 
arbitrary authority of the state. The extention of ‘‘ representa- 
tive government into the industrial sphere”’ is not on the in- 
crease. There is indeed too much of it still, but it is slowly di- 
minishing. Never was there so much industrial and social activ- 
ity by individuals without either the aid or permission of the 
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state as now. ‘The state once meddled with everything pertain- 
ing to individuals. It regulated their occupations and wages, 
their food, clothes, and even their religion, from all of which it 
has now retreated through the growing individuality of citizens. 
Nor are the factory acts a new function of the state as Mr. Webb 
appears to think. On the contrary they are but the application 
of the oldest function of government (protection, or the police- 
man function) to new phases of industrial life. There were no 
factory laws in the Middle Ages, because there were no factories. 
In truth state authority is being gradually withdrawn from the 
administration of individual affairs, and applied more and more 
to protecting the rights and opportunities of individuals to do for 
themselves, which is just the reverse of socialism. The more 
the state protects the opportunities for individual activity and 
development, the less socialistic paternalism is necessary. In- 
deed, evolution and socialism are the natural antitheses of each 
other. 





PRroF. GOLDWIN SmiTH has made a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the Jewish question by calling attention to the fact 
that the problem is not a religious, but an economicone. Of 
course religious bigotry runs high in Russia, as it always does 
where the masses are poor and ignorant, but at bottom the feel- 
ing against the Jews in Russia is not due to their methods of 
worship, but to their methods of doing business. Like all other 
national movements, the opposition to the Jews has its root in 
their influence upon the means of getting a living. ‘To raise the 
cry of religious persecution is simply to befog the question. 
The same is true of the Irish question; it is not political but in- 
dustrial. It is pure superstition to imagine that the removal of 
Parliament from Westminster to College Green will produce any 
serious effect upon the welfare of the Irish people. Ireland needs 
factories far more than parliaments. A few large capitalists 
would do more for Ireland than a multitude of politicians. If a 
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few millionaire Irishmen would establish manufacturing indus- 
tries in Ireland, they would do more for the industrial prosperity, 
social development and national independence of Ireland in a sin- 
gle generation than all the contributions to eviction and cam- 
paign funds could accomplish in centuries. Like the Jewish 
question, the negro question, and all other questions of giving 
prosperity and freedom to the masses, the Irish question is one 
of industry, and not of politics or religion. 





WITH WHAT TENACITY some people cling to error in utter 
disregard of experience. In discussing the 4uestion, ‘‘ Shall 
France have an Eight Hour Day?”’ in the Chautauquan for July, 
Vicomte George D’ Avenel solemnly declares that ‘‘All the neces- 
saries of life would increase in value,’’ that ‘‘ Wages everywhere, 
as a consequence, would be reduced,’’ and ‘‘The material gain 
accruing from the multiplied inventions of this remarkable cen- 
tury * * ™*™ would be for a long time lost.’’ Just as if all 
this had not been predicted twenty times over during the last 
forty years with exactly the opposite result. The fact that in 
England and America the working time has been reduced from 
16 to 10 and in some trades to 9 and even 8 hours a day, followed 
by lower prices and higher wages, goes for naught with such 
writers as Vicomte George D’Avenel. ‘‘ The remedy for work- 
men,’’ says this writer, ‘‘ought to be sought not in the increase 
of their wages, but in the reduction of their expenses,”’ so the 
laborer’s condition is not to be improved by trying to get more 
wealth, but by learning to live upon less. The evils of poverty 
are to be remedied by increasing poverty. And this was special- 
ly translated for the readers of the Chautauquas. 





In THE Economic Journal (English), Prof. J. E. C. Munro 
discusses the probable effect of an Eight-Hours day on coal- 
miners, and concludes that it will not lessen the miners’ wages so 
long as they are able to maintain their customary output. He 
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bases this on the fact that their wages have been determined by a 
piece-work scale. He does not see that the miner’s standard of 
living determines piece-work prices and therefore the rate of 
wages, which seems a pity since the article is otherwise the best 
of testimony to the fact that by hook or by crook a reduction of 
hours will always be met by new devices calculated to raise 
wages again up to or beyond their former level. As when cotton 
spinners had once to face such reduction, it was soon remedied 
by improved machinery which gave them larger wages than ever. 





Pror. DUNBAR’S article in the Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics for July is of marked interest as revealing the rift between aca- 
demic and practical study. Mr. Dunbar is strong on the neces- 
sity of keeping the study scientific, even though such study 
leaves the student as much at sea on economics, as the study of the 
classics leaves him on modern society. Which is to us much as 
if a teacher should be satisfied with an instruction in physiology 
which left his classin doubt as to the functions of heart, liver and 
lungs in the human system. Can a study be scientific which 
leads to no conclusions? ‘The fact that it does so only shows it to 
be in the metaphysical stage, and not in the scientific stage. And 
this seems to be true of the Harvard Economic Journal and Harvard 
economics generally. They are metaphysical and not scientific, 
of which we complain. They teach politics—economical princi- 
ples—as a doctrine of things, and not an order of society. They 
pretend to give an account of human buiness affairs without tak- 
ing into account men out of whose nature all such affairs spring. 
Political economy can never be understood till its principles are 
settled in social economy. 





ALTHOUGH JOHN SHERMAN frequently talks bad economics, 
as in the case of his anti-trust bill, in his recent speech on the 
money question he hit the nail squarely on the head regarding the 
demand for free coinage of silver. He said: ‘‘ Free coinage 
means that we shall purchase, not merely four and a half million 
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ounces a month, but all the silver that is offered, come from 
where it may, if presented in quantities of 100 ounces at a time. 
We are to give to the holder either coin or treasury notes, at his 
option, at the rate of $1 for every 371 grains, now worth in 
the market 77 cents. * * * It isa public bid of 29 cents an 
ounce more than the market price for all the silver afloat and 
all that can be hereafter produced.”” That is the reason why 
silver producers are willing either to sustain or defeat any public 
policy in order to secure the free coinage of silver. It will give 
them a market for all their product at more than 20 per cent. 
above its economic value, which is the real secret of the free sil- 
ver coinage movement. 





As IF TO CONFIRM what we said in our last issue regarding the 
economic ignorance of political editors, the Loudsville Courier 
Journal sagely remarks: ‘‘It is sad to know that, as late as 
President Harrison’s last birthday, there were American children 
working from fourteen to eighteen hours a day in the rich and 
prosperous city of Chicago, some of them getting no more than 
$1 a week. Can’t the tariff be raised a little bit higher for the 
sake of these industrious infants ?”’ 

Had Col. Watterson studied protection as an economic prin- 
ciple instead of a partisan issue, he could never have penned such 
a paragraph. He would have known that a tariff is but one of 
the many ways of applying the principle of economic protection. 
And instead of looking to Free Trade as a remedy for long hours, 
he would be advocating an extention of the protective principle 
to workingmen, by helping them to obtain a general reduction of 
the hours of labor. But this is perhaps too much to expect of 
Mr. Watterson, since to seriously advocate shorter hours would 
be a violation of the fundamental principles of Free Trade 
Economics. That school has an unbroken record, fifty years 
opposition to short-hour legislation—both in England and this 
country. Long hours and cheap labor have been its cardinal 
doctrine for three-quarters of a century. 
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CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURERS are evidently in need of a lit- 
tle wholesome economic education, and are in a fair way to get 
it. They have just organized an association for the purpose of 
suppressing Trades Unions. They might as well form a society 
to prevent the use of steam and electricity. For half a century 
English manufacturers tried to suppress Trades Unions, but after 
wasting millions in a futile attempt to do the impossible, they 
learned to recognize labor organizations as an inevitable force in 
society to be reckoned with. Eastern manufacturers have, to a 
great extent, repeated the follies of their English brothers, with 
similar results. If Western capitalists refuse to learn the obvious 
lessons of experience, they'must expect to pay the penalty with 
interest. The truth is, Trades Unions are a natural product of 
modern industrial life, and are as necessary to the social develop- 
ment of laborers as factories are to the efficiency of capital. As 
we have frequently remarked, this mistaken movement on the 
part of capitalists not only fails to accomplish its end, as it should, 
but it strengthens the claim made by the Socialists and Free 
Traders that manufacturers are natural enemies of workingmen. 
Once more we repeat: if the employing class wants the political 
aid and social confidence of the masses, they must learn to 
co-operate with instead of antagonizing workingmen in all 
rational efforts to improve their condition. 








